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An Iowa Poultry 
Plant 


The photographs on this 
page give some views of the 
poultry plant on the farm 
of Mrs. Harry Frakes, in 
Dallas county, lowa. 

To the right is shown an 
insulated laying house, with 
room above for the storage 
of feed. 

Below, in the center, are 
pictured a number of 10x12 
brooder houses, with rye 
seeded in the foreground. 

The bottom picture shows 
a straw loft laying house. 

Read the article on page 
three. 






































WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


NEEDS YOUR 
ROAD-TAX 
DOLLARS MOST 














This timely method of reconditioning and maintains 


ing road surfaces puts most of the cost into deserving 


local labor . . . and gives YOU more miles of firm, 


smooth-riding, dustless highways for your tax money. 


‘THOUGH highway budgets are 
being “slashed,’’ it need not 
mean the utter neglect of the 
investment you and your fellow 
taxpayers have already made in 
good roads. Nor need it halt 
completely the improvement of 
additional miles. Curtailed 
funds can be made to go farther. 
It requires only road officials’ 
investigation of the more 
economical method of construc- 
tion, reconditioning and main- 
tenance which engineering 
science has worked out; and 
which will do much to relieve 
the present-day financial and 
unemployment stress. 
Compacting road materials 
with Calcium Chloride is the 
method. With this remarkable 
substance hard-surface-con- 
struction efficiency can be 
achieved at practically no great- 
er cost than is ordinarily ex- 
pended simply to maintain the 
average unbonded gravel road. 
And subsequent upkeep is also 
greatly reduced. Best of all, it 
is mostly an unskilled-labor 
method — affording generous 
employment to local workmen. 
Local materials can be used— 
nearby gravel, stone, slag; plus 
some clay as a binder; and 
space-filling sand, loam or silt. 
No expensive machinery is 
needed. Work proceeds rapidly. 
Calcium Chloride, spread 
over or properly mixed with the 
surfacing materials, does con- 
stantly what gentle rains do 


CALCIUM 
CHLORIDE 


COMPACTING 
SURFACES 


FOR 
ROAD 


occasionally. . . . It supplies 
moisture — absorbs it from the 
air (mostly at night) ; retains it; 
keeps the mixture moist, cohe- 
sive—and enables traffic itself 
to mass it together solidly. A 
compact, durable, smooth road 
surface is certain. No drying 
out. No rapid crumbling. No 
heavy loss of valuable road 
material through being ground 
up and blown or washed away. 
No discomforting and health- 
menacing dust. No frequent 
patching and blading—and no 
waiting for moistening rains to 
make surface workable. 

Calcium Chloride is lasting— 
a durable, white, flaky, harm- 
less, non-tracking substance not 
easily dissipated. Not merely a 
dust layer, but a compacting 
element that assures a splendid, 
long-wearing type of  traffic- 
bound road at minimum cost. 
Successful on thousands of 
miles of highways in many sec- 
tions of the country. Send for 
free descriptive literature about 
Calcium Chloride — and urge 
your local highway officials to 
do likewise. Address any of the 
following members of this 
Association: 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE ASSOCIATION 


THE COLUMBIA ALKALI CORP. 
Barberton, Ohio 


MICHIGAN ALKALI COMPANY 


10 East 40th St., New York City 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Midland, Michigan 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
61 Broadway, New York City 
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She Pursued the Thieves 

When Mrs. Frank Scott, who lives 
east of Indianola, in Warren county, 
Iowa, was asked by a neighbor re- 
cently if she had been selling chick- 
ens, she was surprised. When she 
was told some one had been to her 
farm about noon, and had been seen 
loading up chickens, Mrs. Scott right 
thieves must 
Because she 


away knew chicken 
have been at work. 
started in at once to find out what 
it was all about, she finally was in- 
strumental in running down some 
thieves, and thereby collected a Serv- 
ice Bureau reward. 

It started about noon. Mrs. Scott 
had gone over to visit her mother, a 
mile from her farm home. A neigh- 
bor happened to be 


After Listing Companies 

H. H. Crenshaw, secretary of the 
Iowa State Real Estate Commis 
has been active of late in filing 
charges against real estate | 
firms who have been operati) 
Iowa for the past few month 

According to Crenshaw’s 
agents of these firms come int 
state and canvass small tow; 
nesses to list their property fo 
Fees cf from $25 to $100 ar 
lected. The real estate firm t 
supposed to furnish names of 
pective buyers. However, th: 
seldom forthcoming, and very 
good comes from the investm: 

The Service Bureau has had ; 
complaints against this type ot | 

ing. Agents who sell 





coming thru the Scott 
pasture and saw an 
old car just leaving 
the Scott place. He 
thought he saw a 
chicken crate, and as 
soon as he discovered 
the Scotts were not at 
home, he immediately 
telephoned the Frank 
place, where he was 
sure Mrs. Scott was 
visiting, and reported 
the prowlers to her. 
Just as the old car 
passed the Frank 
farm, Mrs. Scott and 
her brother, William 








the original contract 
and who invariably 
get the benefit of the 
original fee, will make 
almost any kind of a 
promise to secure the 
order. Investigation 
of the contracts of 
fered generally shows 
that about all the real 
estate firm does for 
the fee collected is to 
place a classified ad- 
vertisement in some 
daily paper and then 
forget the client. Be- 
cause they have their 
main offices outside 








Frank, came out after 
answering the phone 
call, but they were un- 
able to catch the license numbers, 
altho they saw Buff Orpington chick- 
ens in the crate. Mrs. Scott and 
Frank went back and jumped into 
her brother’s automobile, and the 
two started in pursuit. By catching 
up with the thieves’ car, they soon 
had the correct ‘license number, and 
then they tore past and into Indian- 
ola, where they got the sheriff on 
the job. But the thieves had passed 
up Indianola, and it took Frank a bit 
of time to get on the trail again. 

The thieves were heading toward 
Des Moines. Deputy Sheriff Ivan 
Marquis had suspected this, and had 
telephoned to officers in Polk county 
to watch for the car. But Frank and 
Mrs. Scott soon saw their car again, 
and passed it, and came into Polk 
county to meet the deputy sheriffs 
who were coming out. So she was 
able to point out the stolen chickens 
when the thieves’ car showed up. 

Polk county officers soon had a 
confession from the three thieves, 
and turned them over to Warren 
county officials. When the case was 
brought before Judge Dingwell, he 
sentenced all three men, 
Yates, William Watson and Charles 
C. Mutchler, to five years each in 
Anamosa. It was disclosed that all 
three had previous criminal records, 
and that Yates was on parole at the 
time for stealing automobiles. 

Due to Mrs. Scott’s fast work, and 
because she was a member of the 
Service Bureau, a reward has been 
paid her for her promptness in pur- 
suing the thieves. She also recov- 
ered her prize chickens. 


1 
George 


Stove Repair Racket 

Two men are making the rounds of 
farmers, claiming to represent a 
stove manufacturer, and asking to be 
allowed to check and repair ranges. 
In one case they went to work, with 
hardly an invitation, asked the farm- 
er’s wife to get them some tin cans 
for making repairs, and while she 
was gone, they stole money and oth- 
er property. They made a slight 
charge for the work and moved on. 
The manufacturers advise us they 
have no repair men out, and if these 
fellows call on you, call the sheriff. 


Mrs. Scott gets reward. 


of the state, the fel- 
low handing over the 
money can not afford 
to try to recover his down payment, 
due to the legal expense involved 
We have warned our readers to 
watch out for trick contracts many 
times. Likewise, we urge investiga 
tion. If you are canvassed by some 
agent who wants to sell you prop 
erty, better see if he carries a license 
from the Iowa Real Estate Commis- 
sion. If not, notify the state offi- 
cials and help stop the racketeers 


Heard Glass Break 

Early one morning this spring 
Bruce Casey and Charles Oldham 
heard glass falling as they were go 
ing home, in Clarinda, Iowa. Some 
one must have broken a 
they thought. They immediately 
went in the direction of the 
and arrived near the W. E. Sims 
place just in time to see a ma! 
out, loaded with merchandise 

It didn’t take the two long 
preciate that a robbery was t ng 
place, so they gave chase, 
had the thief, Harry Thompso! 
tured and turned over to 
Frank Keenan. 

Thompson, when brought 
was soon convicted of robbe ind 
Judge Peters handed him a sente! 
or ten years at Fort Madison 
he was taken at once. Since Sims 
a Service Bureau member I 
ported the good work of Oldham and 
Casey at once, a reward has been 
divided between the two men 


window 


Guaranteed Jobs 


We are advised that agents rep! 
senting correspondence schools, at 
canvassing school teachers, offerins 
courses for sale at a fancy figurt 


and agreeing to furnish jobs at ! 
salaries at the completion of 
course. With school salaries slight 
ly lower than last year, many t 
ers are inclined to bite. 

Just how any outfit, espe: 
correspondence college, can gel tl 





jobs and guarantee to place du 
ates is beyond us to guess. H sa 
swell opportunity to guess first, ? 

ny 


fore you sign up or hand over 
cash. School teachers ought to 
smart enough to recognize a racket. 
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Getting Profits Krom Poulter 


This lowa Farm Woman Makes Money in Good Years or Bad 


N SPITE of low prices, there are farmers 
here and there, as well as farm women, 
who are making profits. Some are doing 

it with dairy eattle, some with beef cattle, 
others with hogs, and still others with poultry. 
One of the lowa poultry producers who has 

ide good profits during the last three vears 
is Mrs. Harry Frakes, of Dallas county. Het 
eyoss income for 1930 was over $5,000, close 
to $3,800 in 1931, and a little more than $3,800 


But.’ you say, income doesn't 


How much of that went 


“OLTOSS 


mean very much. 


for expenses? What was the feed cost How 
mueh must be deducted for cost of the baby 
chicks, and how much was spent for labor ?”’ 


Kor the last nine vears, Mrs. Frakes has 
ept track of all commercial feeds purchased, 
all feeds used that were grown on the farm, 
and everything spent for equipment, repairs 
and general management of her whole layout. 
She has also kept a record of all sales of eggs 
and poultry. She has not, however, totaled 
all her expenses for each of these vears, except 
for 1931, and that year, therefore, will have 
to serve as a general guide for the other years, 
As is indicated in the accompanying table, 
receipts for eggs and poultry in 1931 totaled 
$4,440.40. Expenses for that year, which were 
fairly comparable with 1930 and 1932, were 
$2,303.39. Henee, her net income, not figur- 
ing labor, was $2,137.01. 


Didn’t Draw Any Salary 


Assuming that expenses were about the 
same in 1930 and 1932 as they were in 1931, 
her profit for 1930 was $2,770.30, and for 
1932, $1,552.11. Perhaps what we are here 
speaking of as ‘‘profit’’ is not profit, strictly 
speaking, because no charge was made for 
labor. ‘‘I didn’t draw any salary for manag- 
ing my poultry,’’ said Mrs. Frakes, ‘‘and so 
I made no charge for my labor, any more than 
I did for keeping house for my husband, who 
is Operating a 285-acre farm and keeps a hired 
man the year around.”’ 

If it is not strictly proper to speak of the 
net income from the poultry flock as profit, 
let us say that Mrs. Frakes has for several 
vears had an annual net income ranging from 
$1.500 to $2,000 over and above all expenses 
of the business, including 
feed raised on the farm. 
No labor charge has been 
made because Mrs. Frakes 
has done all the work con- 
nected with the manage- 
ment of the flock herself. 
She has brooded from 
3,000 to 4,000 chicks each 
year, fed the 1,000 layers 
Which she has maintained 
for the last three vears, 
marketed all the eggs and 
poultry, and managed her 
household in addition. It 
is needless to say that she 
‘sa busy woman, and has 
neither time nor 
talking 


ard times. 


neces- 


Sity for about 
' 


Poultry Income Record 








Number | Receipts | Receipts | 
| Total 
Year | Layers from from | Seeainte 
Oe) | Kept be a Eggs ul Poultry | ** ie > 


$1,836.97 $ 257.21 
2,460.19 316.29 
2,146.14 754.84 
3,063.51 1,190.46 4,253.97 
3,872.03 $31.73 4,803.76 
3,420.42 1,312.84 4,733.2 
3,848.08 1,225.61 
3,258.68 1,181.72 
2,592.60 1,262.90 3,855.56 


$2,694.18 
2,776.48 
2,900.98 


1924 400 
1925 450 
1926 500 
1927 500 
1928 600 
1929 950 
1930 1,000 
1931 1,000 
1932 1,000 








r ——) 


_———\ 
without previous experience in that business. 
Her first purchase was a hundred eggs, which 
were hatched in her kitchen in a 100-egg¢ 
capacity ineubator. She began early in t 
spring, and by the Fourth of July she had 
hatched 600 chicks with that incubator. From 
these came her first laying flock. 

She managed to raise her first pullets with 
a remarkably small loss. She was lucky, no 
doubt, but she was also learning. <A good 
listener and an exceedingly close observer, 
Mrs. Frakes soon picked up the essentials of 
poultry culture, and each year she increased 
the number of chicks hatched, until the last 
three or four years, when she began purchas- 
ing day-old chicks, figuring that it was cheap- 
er for her to buy them from a good hatchery 
than to try to hatch 4,000 herself. 

‘*Nowadays, I buy all my chicks from a 
hatchery operated by an expert poultryman. 
He has built up disease resistant flocks of his 
own, and from these, as well as many similar 
farm flocks, he gets the bulk of his hatching 
A hatcheryman who understands his 
business, and who devotes his whole time t 
breeding improved poultry, can furnish mé¢ 
or any other farm woman with better chicks 
than we can possibly produce ourselves under 
ordinary farm conditions, especially so when 
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Pays Cash for Everything 


She has seven brooder houses and three lay- 
ing houses, and every building has been paid 
for out of her poultry income. Not a single 
building has ever been erected nor a piece of 
equipment purchased until the money earned 
and collected from her poultry enterprise was 
in hand to enable her to pay cash. She pays 
cash on delivery for all feed purchased, ex- 
cept in recent months, since the bank in her 
town closed and tied up her surplus eapital. 
But she is practically back on a eash basis 
again, in spite of the very substantial sum 
tied up im the bank. 

If you doubt that Mrs. Frakes has made 


+ ° . 
} 


money during the last three or four years, 


We mention this merely 


ist ask her banker hy 


In order to emphasize that she is making 


poultry pay right now. ‘‘For the last sev- 
eral years, she said, ‘‘the few acres of our 
farm which are devoted to poultry have 


paid a larger profit than my husband has 
been able to make from the rest of the whole 
; ; 

i 


larm I 


beheve that poultry raising is one of 
the most profitable enter- 
prises on the farm, if it is 
properly looked after.”’ 

feedine problem i 
reeqaing problem 1S 


; which x ay farrn 
one in whieh every tarm 








So far as poultry rais- 
ing is concerned, Mrs. 
Frakes is a_ self-made ss 
Woman. She started in aaa 
the business twelve years A 10x12 brooder 


420, withont money and 


house, with a sun parlor the same size, in whici 
from 5006 to 600 chicks, 


voman, Who 1s trying to 
raise chickens, is vitally 
nterested Irs. Frakes 
S Tt 7] I concerned 
a vi T t S byl nn he- 
cause she depends large] 
ul ( I al feeds 

I ar one of those she 
statec ho believes one 

; 

can buy pouit feeds al- 
ready mixed cheaper than 
to } t } essal - 
eredients and do the mix- 
ing.’’ However, this year 
she is mixing the follow- 
ing mash for her growing 

llets 300 pounds of 
eround yellow corn, 73d 
pounds of ground wheat, 


75 pounds of ground oats, 


(‘onelnded on page 16) 


broods 
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EDITORIALS 


HO wheat is a minor 
corn 


Farmers 
Are To Be 
In Charge 


crop in most 
belt states, a good many 
corn belt farmers will be 
inclined to sign up for 
wheat acreage reduction anyway. In Iowa, for 
instance, over twenty counties usually pro- 
duce 100,000 bushels of wheat or more. Farm- 
ers in these counties may wish to make a bid 
for allotment benefits. 

In a short time, county quotas will be made 
known and contracts will be available. In 
any county where wheat is grown on a big 
seale, a number of wheat producers should 
get together, call a mass meeting of the wheat 
growers of the county, get a representative 
of the Department of Agriculture to explain 
the plan and present the contracts, divide up 
the territory, and see that every wheat grower 
in the county has a chance to sign up. 

Remember that in this program there is no 
chance for any farmer to be excluded. The 
offer must be made available to all. After 
the offer has made, if some farmers 
don't want to sign up, then those that do sign 
may be offered bigger allotments. 

After the contracts are signed, the partici- 
pating farmers are called together and elect 
a directing board. This board goes to work 
to act as the county representative of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration. It 
settles disputes between farmers over allot- 


been 


ments and sees that contracts are carried out. 

The participating farmers of the county 
not only eleet this board, but decide how much 
The money 


it may spend in administration. 
the participating farmers allow for adminis- 
trative expenses comes out of the checks they 
get from the government. 

This plan puts control absolutely in the 
hands of the farmers that want to go along 
on this program. That is the most significant 
fact about the whole plan. There will be a 
cheek-up by the Department of Agriculture 
to see that contracts are being observed, but 
the local administration will be completely 
in the hands of farmers. 

This plan of local control supersedes the 
earlier plans which called for a state eom- 
mittee and for county committees named by 
the state committee. Now local farmers who 
are interested will initiate the sign-up cam- 
paign; they will be assisted by part or full 
time employes of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. After the sign-up is completed, the 
cooperating producers take full charge. 

If this plan proves suecessful with wheat, 
undoubtedly the same prineiples will be used 
in working out the corn and hog program. 


Headed 
For Trouble 
In Hogs 


FRHE June pig survey 
of the Department of 

Agriculture makes it ev- 
ident that we are headed 
straight for big trouble 
in hogs, unless we get busy with a reduction 
program. This vear, we should have cut hog 
production by 8,000,000 head, in order to bal- 
ance the loss of our export market. Instead, 
we increased the spring pig erop 1,500,000. 

Worse news is coming in the fall. In the 
corn belt, 13 per cent more sows were bred 
for fall litters than a vear ago. The national 
increase is 8 per cent 

Cheap corn always is turned into cheaper 
hogs in the long run. Last winter and spring, 
it seemed more profitable to feed hogs than 
to sell eorn. As a result, everybody and his 
brother have been going into the hog business. 

Hog prices are low now. What will they be 
when this increased load of spring pigs hits 
the market, and when the increase in fall pigs 
adds to the total? 

We are going to be forced to take drastic 
steps to eut hog tonnage. A processing tax 
on hogs will be necessary to provide funds 


for a bonus on light hogs and for rental of 
corn land in 1934. 

The Iowa corn-hog committee realizes the 
seriousness of the situation. It is asking that 
other corn belt states name similar committees 
and that a national conference for producers 
of corn and hogs be held in Des Moines soon, 
so that farmers may agree upon a corn-hog 
program. 


OR the year begin- 

ning July 1, 1933, the 
Department of Agricul- 
ture will be limited to 
an expenditure of $60,- 
000,000. This is a reduction of about 37 per 
cent under 1932. 

This reduction applies to the regular work 
of the department and to federal aid to states 
for experiment stations and extension work. 

This is a part of the general economy pro- 
cram of the federal government, designed to 
save 25 per cent of the regular running ex- 
penses. Agriculture seems to be taking a little 
more than its share of the reduction so far. 

Lewis Douglas, director of the budget, will 
be getting a good many complaints from farm- 
ers as well as from other groups, as he whacks 
away at the department to save this $34,- 
000,000. Without doubt. a number of services 
farmers appreciate will be done away with. 


Cuts in the 
Department of 
Agriculture 


Undoubtedly a good many desirable eceno- 
mies ean be made in the department. We 
trust, however, that Mr. Douglas will be will- 
ing to take some advice from men who know 
farm needs, as he decides which enterprises 
are to feel the ax. 


Cash for 
The Wheat 
Producer 


B* THIS time, every 
farmer in the corn 
belt knows exactly what 
the agricultural adjust- 
ment act is intended to 
do. The general plan is simplicity itself. If 
there is an oversupply of any basie farm com- 
modity, so that prices are low, you plan to 
cut down that supply and so to raise prices. 
You cut the supply by 
reduce production. You get the money to pay 
these farmers by levying a processing tax on 
the particular product they grow. This pro- 
cessing tax is passed on to the consumer. 
Equally clear is the 
fact that we have overproduced most of our 
basie commodities, and that heavy reductions 
in a number of lines must be made. 

What has not exact 
method of making these reductions. The wheat 
program, which is just getting under way, 
shows specifically and plainly how the plan 


paying farmers to 


That is clear enough. 


been so clear is the 


ean be applied. 

A processing tax will be levied on wheat. 
This will be collected from the mills and 
passed on to the consumer. 

These funds will be used to reward farmers 
who agree to cut down production. A wheat 
farmer will sign a contract to reduce wheat 
acreage for 1934 and 1935. He will then be 
paid enough on most of what he does raise to 
give him the parity price per bushel. 

What must the participating farmer do? He 
must take out of wheat production whatever 
pereentage, up to 20 per cent, is ordered. 
That land must be used only for crops that 
do not compete with other nationally grown 
produets. 

What does the farmer get? First, he gets 
the market price, as always, on the wheat he 
raises and sells. If, on this smaller acreage, 
he raises a thousand bushels, for instance, he 
sells the wheat on the market whenever he 
wants to, and pockets the money. 

But he gets an additional benefit to repay 
him for cutting production. If his allotment 
(based on the percentage of the crop used in 


the United States) is 800 bushels, he gets on 
this the difference between the market price 
and the parity price. The parity price, as we 
all know, is the pre-war purchasing power of a 
bushel of wheat. 

This is the prospect for next year and the 
year after. This season, however, the wheat 
farmer who signs up is to be paid an allot- 
ment bonus on the 1933 erop, too. In other 
words, he is being paid for what the weather 
has done in the way of reduction. 

Out in the western wheat belt, in sections 
where the whole crop has been destroyed, the 
wheat farmer would ordinarily get nothing, 
This year, if he signs up, he gets allotment 
benefits on 60 per cent of what would have 
been a normal yield. If his three-year average 
is 1,000 bushels, he will get allotment benefits 
on 600 bushels, even if crop failure keeps him 
from harvesting a bushel. Part of these bene- 
fits will be paid this fall and part later in the 
year. 

It seems likely that as much as 15 eents a 
bushel may be paid early this fall to partici- 
pating wheat farmers on 60 per cent of their 
1930-32 average production, with another 10 
cents coming later. In other words, the allot- 
ment benefits alone may be nearly as much 
as the whole market price was earlier in the 
year. 


Weather ale and the corn belt 
generally had th 


In the hottest and driest 
Corn Belt in Iowa, 


normal June rainfall of 
around four inches, got less than an inch, up 
to the last day or two of the month; tempera 
tures ran nearly ten hotter than 
usual. There were some heavy local rains 
around the state, but widespread rains were 
lacking. 

All other -corn belt states were short on 
rainfall, too. The wettest only had half as 
much rain as usual; the driest were from two 
to three inches short. 

Temperatures set new records in many 
states. The Dakotas were from ten to twelve 
degrees hotter than usual. Nebraska was ten 
degrees above normal. Even Indiana and 
Ohio, coolest of the lot, were six and five de- 
grees, respectively, hotter than normal. 

Wheat and oats have suffered heavily, as 
have pastures and gardens. Corn is still stand- 
ing up fairly well for the most part, altho 
heavy rains are needed to get the crop safely 
thru July. 


June 


years. with a 


degrees 


HE more city people 

there are working at 
200d wages, the easier it 
will be to dispose of farm 
products at a fair price 
That is why the recent increase in factory 
employment and in pay rolls is significant 
to farmers. 

Employment went up 1.6 per cent in April 
over March, and 4.8 per cent in May ove! 
April. Pay rolls went up 4.5 per cent in 
April over March, and 11.5 per cent in May 
over April. 

With the new industrial control bill to help 
employment, gains in the next few monthis 
should be on a bigger seale. That’s going 
to help everybody. 

No farmer, however, should be deluded by 
the hope that elimination of unemployment! 
alone will insure consumption of wheat and 
hogs at a fair price. Even when everybody 
was employed at good wages, we still had to 
ship a surplus overseas. Unless we stop pro- 
ducing the wheat and pork Europe used to 
buy and won’t buy now, we will be forced 10 
sell at low prices at home, no matter how 
much unemployment is reduced. 


Factory 
Employment 
Increases 
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Paying HE present cam- 

z paign to eut cotton 
Farmers to and wheat acreage shows 
Cut Down a significant. difference 


between the efforts of 
the Farm Board to reduce production and 
the efforts of the present administration to 
do the same thing. 

The Farm Board. pointed out—as the pres- 
ent administration is doing—that we had 
huge surpluses of wheat and cotton, and that 
prices would never come up materially unless 
there were a big reduction. There the board 
stopped. 

it did not provide—and under the then 
existing law could not provide—any machin- 
erv for making this reduction. Farmers saw 
the point at once. If one patriot cut down 
production, the traitor next door might in- 
crease production. That would leave the 
patriot holding the sack. Naturally, nobody 
wanted to be very patriotic on those terms. 

Today, the administration does not content 
itself with pointing out that production must 
be cut dowmr if prices are to be raised. It 
makes it profitable for the individual farmer 
to participate in this reduction program. 

Take cotton, for instance. The Farm Board 
asked the cotton farmer to plow under every 
third row, and take the chance that everybody 
else would do the same. 

Secretary Wallace offers the cotton farmer 
a rental of from $7 to $20 an acre (varying 
with produetive capacity) for as much as 40 
per cent of his planted acreage. This rental 
fund is to be seeured thru a processing tax 
on cotton. 

What is finally done is up to the farmer. 
If he wants to rent cotton land on that basis, 
he may. If he doesn’t want to, he can produce 
on the old seale. Of course, the secretary re- 
serves the right to refuse to rent any land at 
all if the total acreage contracted is so small 
that the supply and price of cotton would not 
be aided. 

The campaign to sign up cotton land is on 
now. In a few days, we will know whether 
the cotton grower wants to cooperate in re- 
ducing production, or prefers to take a chance 
alone. 

The administration is going all the way to 
make it easy for the cotton grower to help 
himself. It is doing this, not by advising the 
farmer to reduee and to take the chance that 
everybody else will do the same, but by mak- 
ing sure that the man who cooperates in the 
program of reduction will get a major share 
in the benefits resulting from his action. 


How Farm HILE everybody is 
Ex g glad to see the grad. 

ports Have ual rise in farm prices. 
Declined one should not overlook 


the fact that it has a 
tendency to make some of our farmers over- 
enthusiastic as to the future. The better prices 
are apt to lead some to conclude that there 
is no longer any need for acreage reduction 
of our surplus crops. Let us not forget that 
the present price advance is not the result of 
inereased demand or of a decrease in surplus- 
es, but rather that it is a result of our aban- 
donment of the gold standard. 

It is likely that this farm price structure 
will be still further improved, but unless 
something is done to cut our 1934 corn, wheat, 
eotton and tobacco acreages, as well as our 
hog Supplies, these prices are not likely to be 
maintained. 

Here are some facts concerning our present 
*xports of farm products that show how they 
have fallen off in recent years. Every farmer 
should keep them in mind. Ten years ago, 
in 1923, we exported 175,000,000 bushels of 
Wheat, as compared with 82,000,000 bushels 
in 1932. Ten years ago, we also exported 829,- 
000,000 bushels of pork produets and over 
1,000,000,000 pounds of lard, while last year 
We exported only 83,000,000 pounds of pork 
Products and 546,000,000 pounds of lard. 


In that ten-year period, our pork exports 
dropped nearly 90 per cent and our lard ex- 
ports close to 50 per cent. 

The falling off in our exports of these two 
preducts alone shows very clearly why it is 
absolutely necessary to limit our production 
of hogs more nearly to home consumption, at 
least until such a time as the foreign demand 
ean be re-established. Furthermore, if we 
must reduce hog production, it is evident 
that we must make a corresponding reduction 
in our corn erop. Corn and hogs are so close- 
ly related to each other that their production 
must naturally remain closely related, or the 
market price of both commodities will suffer. 


War Debts AR debts are again 
And Farm in the center of the 
stage. Great Britain has 
Markets paid a small installment 
on the payment due this 
month. Most other nations have ignored the 


obligation. 

Some Americans are going to get tremen- 
dously indignant over this. These countries 
owe us the money. Why don’t they pay? 


For a very good reason. There are only 
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The Wheat Plan 


The wheat grower’s buying power 
will be stimulated at once by direct pay- 
ments from the government in return 
for an agreement to reduce acreage. The 
income of the grower will thus, to a 
large extent, be independent of the pre- 
vailing open market price. . . . 

The grower will not be paid on the 
basis of his total average production, 
but only on the basis of that portion of 
his production which can be considered 
to have been domestically consumed. 
Normally, about five-eighths of our 
wheat production is consumed in this 
country. ... 

As this wheat plan goes into opera- 
tion, the minute details and effects will 
be less important than the spirit which 
animates the machinery. . . . The mea- 
sure of success will not only be the 
increase in the wheat grower’s buying 
power; of far greater importance, in 
the long run, will be the new coopera- 
tive attitude which must inform every 
one of us if our society is to endure. 
Without that change in attitude, no one 
can face the future with very much en- 
thusiasm; with it, we can have a new 
world, and a finer one than any of us 
has yet known.—Henry A. Wallace. 


+48 J +. 





two ways in which a nation can pay a debt to 
another nation. It can pay in goods or in 
gold. 

Our tariff is so arranged that payment in 
goods can not be made. And there isn’t 
enough gold in Europe to pay us. 

If Great Britain, France, Belgium and 
Italy seraped up every ounce of gold dust 
in every bank vault, took every gold coin 
from banks and treasuries, hauled out every 
bar of gold bullion, they could scrape - to- 
gether less than five billions of dollars. They 
owe us six and one-half billions. 

If we won’t accept payment in goods, and 
Europe can’t find enough gold to pay us in 
gold, what can be done about it? 

Certainly, calling names won’t help. These 
are facts that exist; talk won’t change them. 

If we are to be paid, arrangements must 
be made whereby shipments of goods from 
these nations ean be brought into the United 
States. That means tariff changes. If we 
don’t want changes in tariffs, we had just as 
well quit talking about collecting the debts. 

armers have a deeper interest in this 
question than almost any other group. While 
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exports of goods from the United States 
amount to only 10 per cent of the total pro- 
duetion, exports of pork, wheat, tobacco and 
cotton run from 10 to 50 per cent of the total 
production. 

If we can’t figure out a way for Europe 
to pay her war debts, how can we expect to 
figure a way for Europe to pay us for farm 
products? The same argument applies. We 
don’t want gold, and ean’t get it, anyway. 
The tariff prevents us from accepting goods. 

How will Europe pay for our surplus of 
farm products? And if Europe doesn’t pay 
us for our surplus, what will happen to the 
price? 

That’s why farmers are basically interested 
in the discussion over war debts. War debts 
in themselves are not so important, but the 
way in which we settle the question of inter- 
national payments will indicate what hope 
there is for getting back part of our farm 
export trade. 


Let the Cees taane it seems 
to us that farmers 
Farmer Catch are too generous for 


The Crumbs 


their own good. Several 
timest lately, we have 
heard farm people remark: 

I don’t know that it’s right to put up 
prices of farm products when there are 
so many people out of work and hungry. 
What can they buy with? Maybe we’ll 
have to wait until city people get pros- 
perous again. Then they ean buy our 
goods and we'll be able to get a better 
price. 

This is generous, but it’s not very sensible. 
It echoes the propaganda of various groups 
that object to an inerease in the prices of 
farm products for any reason. 

The assumption here is that if industry is 
prosperous, agriculture will eventually catch 
some of the crumbs that fall from the table. 

This is a theory that is easy to check. Look 
at the record since 1920. Industry was pros- 
perous in the post-war period, but how much 
of that prosperity seeped down to the farm? 

In the pre-war period, agriculture received 
21.5 per cent of the national income. In 1920, 
it received 19.8 per cent. In 1921, it received 
15.3 per cent. In 1928, it received 14 per cent. 

In dollars, gross agricultural ineome was 
$13,566,000,000 in 1920. In 1928, it was 
$11,741,000,000. 

Agricultural net income income 
after subtracting wages, interest, taxes, feed, 
machinery cost, ete.) was $9,322,000,000 in 
1920, $7,307,000,000 in 1923, and $6,643,000,- 
000 in 1929. 

Even if we take only the period from 1923 
to 1929 as the period of industrial prosperity, 
we find that this prosperity reduced the net 
income of the farmers by three-quarters of a 
billion dollars. 

History has proved that helping city in- 
dustries doesn’t necessarily help the farmer. 
Pre-war experience, on the other hand, indi- 
cates that increasing farm income will help 
the city worker. 

Meantime, it should be noted that urban 
labor itself is more sensible than some farm- 
ers. Representatives of labor have supported 
various farm bills, from the MeNary-Haugen 
bill down to the present act. They have in- 
sisted that increased farm buying power 
would open factories and put men to work. 

What we need, of course, and what we are 
going to get, is a double attack on the prob- 
lem. The farm bill is helping to increase farm 
buying power. The measure for industrial 
control and for using federal credit to start a 
big public works program will help to put 
labor back to work. 

The two programs should and will work 
together. Certainly, there is no reason to keep 
agriculture waiting for the second table. 


(gross 





Heaven is not a reward to be earned by good 
works, but a royal gift to every one who is willing 
to live in its atmosphere and spirit.—Uncle Henry's 
Sayings. 
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Pasturing Alfalfa 
Economically 
While alfalfa is naturally a 
better hay than pasture plant, 
at can nevertheless be used 
advantageously for pasture. 
The first thing in alfalfa cul- 
ture is to grow all that can be 
consumed as hay on a given 
farm. When that has been ac- 
complished, however, there is 
no good reason why one should 
stop increasing the acreage. 
Why not grow more of this 
productive crop and use some 
of it for pasture? A consider- 
able number of farmers in dif- 
ferent localities have been 
using alfalfa pasture for dairy 
cows with much satisfaction. 











At the Michigan experiment 
station, alfalfa has been pas- 
tured for several years with- 
out any trouble from bloat. 

The simple, usual precautions 

were taken when turning cat- 

tle on alfalfa for the first time 
—that of turning them in on 

a full stomach and then leav- 

ing them on the pasture day 

and night, regardless of rain or 
shine. The other precaution of hav- 
ing water and salt available in the 
pasture at all times was also ob- 
served. 

In some sections, it is a common 
practice to pasture alfalfa after the 
first cutting and to let the cattle run 
until frost. When this is done, how- 
ever, care should be taken not to 
pasture it too closely, as alfalfa al- 
ways should go into winter quarters 
with a growth of about six inches. 
This enables the roots to store up a 
quantity of food to give the crop a 
good start the following spring. Some 
farmers do not figure on leaving al- 
falfa down more than three years, 
and pasture the third season. 

At the Michigan station, dairy cows 
returned $36.49 per acre for alfalfa 
pasture in one season. In another 
test, they returned $24.37 per acre 
for the first cutting, and in still an- 
other test, a return of 25 was ob- 
tained per acre of pasture from the 
second cutting, or after taking off 
two tons of hay per acre from the 
first crop. 

When alfalfa is used for pasture 
from early in the spring thru the 
summer months, the cattle should 
be removed by September 1, to give 
the roots a chance to store up plenty 
of food for the following spring. It 
is, of course, harder on alfalfa to 
use it for pasture than for hay. Pas- 
turing it shortens its life, but as a 
rule, under favorable conditions, it 
can be pastured for three years, and 
that is long enough anyway, espe- 
cially for a man who has most of 
his farm limed, so that he can rotate 
the crop over the entire farm. 

In most localities, a dressing of 
150 pounds of superphosphate per 
acre annually will greatly 
the yield of pasturage as 
of hay. 


increase 
well as 
Some Farm Records 

A report has just been published 
by the extension department of Iowa 
State College, of the farm records 
made last year by the Cedar Valley 
Farm Business Association. De- 
tailed records of the income and op- 
erating expenses of 85 farms are 
given in the report, as well as much 
other valuable information No ref- 
erence will be made to the records 
as a whole, but attention will be 
called to the cost of hog production 
on 33 of these farms. 

On the average, the 33 farms ob- 
tained an income of $146 for every 
$100 worth of feed given to the hogs 
last year, with feed grains valued 
at the average farm price for 1932. 
The average number of pigs raised 
on these farms was 108, from 18 lit- 
ters of six pigs each. No record was 
kept of the feed picked up by the 
hogs after cattle, nor were any 
charges made for pasture feed. Rec- 


Beef cattle on alfalfa pasture. 


ords 
ever, 


were kept, how- 
of all grains and 
supplements consumed by the hogs. 
These figures averaged as follows: 
553 pounds of corn, 42 pounds of 
other grains, 9 pounds of tankage, 4 
pounds of mill-feeds and 10 pounds 
of milk (dry basis); total, 418 pounds 
of feed per ewt. of pork produced. 

From these 33 farms, records from 
the ten farms showing the highest 
feed returns were averaged, as were 
also those from the ten lowest-feed- 
return farms. As usual in investiga- 
tions of this some 
rather sharp contrasts were 
discovered. The ten high- 
est-return farms obtained 
$190 income from each $100 
worth of feed fed to hogs, 
as compared with $111 from 
the ten lowest-return farms 
—quite a decided difference 
in profits. This difference 
in income was no doubt the 
result of differences in management. 
The amount of feed consumed by the 
hogs on the ten lowest-return farms 
was 488 pounds per ewt. of gain, as 
compared with 367 pounds on the 
ten high farms. In other words, on 
the ten lowest-return farms, it re- 
quired 33 per cent more feed per 
ewt. of hog gain than on the ten 
better managed farms. 

Average figures of this sort from 
a number of farms are invaluable to 
the farmer for comparison with his 
own results. When a man finds that 
it requires close to 1,000 pounds of 
feed to produce a 100-pound hog, 
while his neighbor is producing the 
same weight with 700 pounds of feed, 
it spurs him on to find the leak in 
his management. 


sort, 


Farm Buying Power 
Never before has industry and the 
general public rela- 
tion of farm power to the 
general prosperity of a nation as they 
war. Since that time, 


recognized the 


buying 


have since the 
all thru the con- 
has been awakened to the 

true relationship of agriculture to in- 
dustry and trade. It is true that the 
importance of the farmer as a pro- 
ducer of food has always been recog- 
nized, but not until recently has his 
status as a buyer of the products of 
industry, produced in cities and 
towns, been appreciated as it is now. 
The new farm act recognizes that 
this country is not likely to emerge 
from the present depressed condition 
of business activity until the farmer 
is paid prices that will restore to 
him his pre-war buying power. He is 
now being recognized as a necessary 
link in the chain of prosperity. Un- 
less he is able to exchange his prod- 
ucts for the products of the town and 
city, trade lags and finally stops. 
Nor is the United States the only 
country that has made this discovery, 


western world a 


sciousness 





Harm and Heed Lot 


By JOHN THOMPSON 


acknowledged it, and 
set about trying to re- 
store his former buying power. Euro- 
pean countries have passed legisla- 
tion similar in effect to our farm re- 
construction act. They have done it 
thru the imposition of tariffs on im- 
ports of farm products from foreign 
countries, or by paying subsidies 
where that has seemed to be a better 
expedient for supplementing the mar- 
ket value of some of his products. 

England, for example, started sev- 
eral years ago to put buying power 

in the hands of her farm- 
ers. She began by establish- 
ing minimum wages for 
farm labor, and later on 
endeavored to raise prices 
of farm products to enable 
the farmer to sell his prod- 
ucts at a profit. 
A short time ago, Major 
Walter Elliott, British min- 
ister of agriculture, in an 
international radio hookup, said on 
this subject: “We have realized that 
the towns are making things for the 
world which is largely agricultural, 
and if agricultural prices give the 
countryside no purchasing power, the 
countryside, of course, will not be 
able to buy goods men make in the 
towns,” 

Commenting on our new farm act, 
the British minister said that Eng- 
lish leaders heartily agree with our 
method, which has for its purpose 
the raising of food products prices to 
a point that will re-establish the 
farm buying power to the pre-war 
parity between agriculture and _ in- 
dustry. He also approved the idea 
of a planned agriculture, of introduc- 
ing a system of production that 
is designed to meet consumptive de- 
mand without creating unsalable sur- 
pluses. 

A New Social Responsibility 

The farmer has waited for a long, 
long time for this recognition by the 
general public of the importanee of 
agriculture to the social welfare of 
industries that are not agricultural. 
With this appreciation of the need 
of a agriculture to the 
prosperity of the whole economic 
world, there has naturally also come 
to the farmer a new social respon- 
sibility, which he must accept. He 
must be willing to control his own 
production so as not to produce un- 
salable surpluses and thus wreck his 


prosperous 


own business. 

From this time on, the farmer of 
the United States must recognize 
his own responsibility in the main- 
tenance of market prices by limit- 
ing his production to the demands 
of his home market, with the addi- 
tion of such export markets as he 
can command. If he produces more 
than these two sources of demand 
can absorb, he will keep his business 
on an unprofitable basis. 


7 . 
Linebreeding of 
Livestock 

If you are in doubt as to what 
is meant by linebreeding and 
inbreeding, where and how one 
form may be practiced to ad. 
vantage, and the other can be 
advantageously used, send for 
Bulletin 301, “Linebreeding,” 
published by Iowa State Col. 
lege, Ames, Iowa. 

The author of the bulletin is 
Prof. Jay L. Lush, chief in ani- 
mal breeding. * It is written in 
an easily understood manner, 
and illustrations help explain 
the text. Every breeder, and 
particularly those interested in 
purebred stock, should send for 
a copy, as it is free to any one 
within the state. 

The author states that those 
who should make use of 
breeding are breeders who have 
discovered outstanding sires 0; 
dams in their herds. He inti- 
mates that in too many cases 
breeders who have been for.u- 
nate enough to discover out- 
standing animals have neglect- 

ed to take advantage of linebreeding 
to perpetuate the exceptional quali- 
ties of these animals. 

“Those who can best afford to « 
sider linebreeding,” the author 
“are breeders of purebreds w 
herds are already distinctly sup 
to the general average.” 

Linebreeding is a form of inbreed- 
ing, hence it is not as a rule recom- 
mended for breeders of grade stock 
“Probably the only time a breeder of 
grades can afford to linebreed,” says 
Professor Lush,” is when, by wis 
choice or lucky accident, he has used 
a sire whose offspring prove him to 
have been one of the truly outstand- 
ing sires of his breed.” 

Linebreeding is not very prac 
tical for breeders with only one herd 
by and large, it can be made 
use of only by the larger breeders 
who are in position to maintain sev 
eral sires. These are the men, once 
they thoroly understand this prac 
tice, who should be able to carry it 
on to very good advantage to them- 
selves and the breed they handle 


sire; 


Worming Pigs and Lambs 


The idea of raising pigs on clean 
ground—the so-called McLean system 
—is a good one. By following this sys- 
tem, one can practically be sure that 
his pigs will be free from worms at 
weaning time. The same is true of 
lambs. If one can grow lambs on 
ground that has not been graz 
sheep for several years, worm 
tation can be largely avoided. 

While we have advocated thi 
tem for hog, lamb and poultry 1 
for many years, comparative! 
tarmers follow it. Using clean 2 
in raising livestock not only p! 
worm infestation, but it also 
infection of many 
Keeping livestock quarters fre¢ 
parasites and disease is ideal bu 
ficult, and, as a matter of fact 
is carried out except to a very 


disease 


degree. 

Worms are not difficult to 
of if proper attention is given 
matter. Worms stunt growth 
duce the vitality of pigs and 
and thus render them more 
ible to disease. Young stock 
be kept as free from worms 
sible, and a good time to dri 
the worms is at weaning time 
soon thereafter as possible. 

There are many worm remedi 
the market, but those that m 
necessary to give each pig or 
special dose, according to age, & 
ally give better results than 
dies which are mixed with the 
for the reason that each animal &' 
exactly what it needs. 

If you are interested in good 
tical methods of worming piss 
lambs, write us for copies of 
trated booklets, which will be * 
free of charge. 
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Dairy Industry Regulation 

A tentative plan has been worked 
out under the agricultural adjust- 
ment act to aid the dairy industry in 
establishing prices that shall be fair 
to producers, processors, distributors 
and consumers. At present, the plan 
applies only to fluid milk. Eventu- 
ally, however, all products will prob- 
ably be controlled so as to eliminate 
unfair competition and adjust pro- 
duction to consumption. 

After the crash of 1929, consump- 
tion of dairy products was greatly 
reduced, and since these products are 
perishable, no great surplus was ac- 
cumulated, but prices had to be re- 
duced so the output could go into 
consumption with fewer consumers. 
There appeared, therefore, with the 
opening of 1930, an overproduction, 
which the producers were unable in 
a short time to cut down. Price alone 
can not regulate production in this 
industry, tho eventually a ruinously 
low price would undoubtedly compel 
producers to go out of business and 
curtail production to a point where 
prices would again advance. It is to 
prevent this method of ruination that 
dairy interests have asked to be per- 
mitted to organize under federal 
control. 


Present Plan to Continue 


Because two-thirds of the milk is 
marketed in the fluid state, and fluid 
milk producers are more efficiently 
organized than other dairy groups, 
some farmer groups are already un- 
der government control. Meetings 
have been held in Washington and 
other cities, for the purpose of secur- 
ing distribution under government 
control. The present plan of selling 
milk in cities thru distributing agen- 
cies and paying the producer on the 
base-and-surplus plan, will be con- 
tinued 

This plan worked reasonably well 
until the surplus became large and 
the surplus price so low that the av- 
erage price of the base-and-surplus 
milk fell far below cost of produc- 
tion. Then producers outside of con- 
stituted city milk sheds began to ship 
in milk and undersold the regular 
distributors and completely disorgan- 
ized the old set-up. It is believed 
that government control will make it 
possible to prevent milk from being 
shipped into established milk-sheds, 
thus re-establishing reasonable prices 
in the fluid milk trade. In most cities, 
the base price was set on the average 
production during the three fall 
months when production is usually 
at the lowest point of the year. 

When a man is assigned his quota 
of base milk to be paid for on a defi- 
nite price scale, and gets a lower 
price for anything delivered in ex- 
cess of that amount, the tendency is 
for him to hold production down to 
his quota. In that respect, the base 


price plan has worked well. While 
nothing new has been introduced in 
the } and-surplus method, under 
f0vernment control, it is believed the 
influx of milk from outside the con- 
stitued milk sheds can be prevented, 
because no milk can be sold below the 
price approved by the government. 


Will Affect Other Products 


It is self-evident that any regula- 
tion affecting the supply of milk in 
the constituted city milk sheds is 
bound to affect prices of butter, 
cheese and other dairy products. If 
Prices of fluid milk are set too high, 
consun ption will decline and more 
milk will be left for manufacturing 
lito other products. The idea which 
ies back of this form of regulation, 
therefore, is to set prices sufficieniy 
high so that the cities will consume 
& Maximum amount and yet make 
it possible for the producer to ob- 
tain a profitable price. ° 

Just hew to apply this principle 
to the production of butter, cheese, 
Condensed milk and evaporated milk 
1S @ problem to be worked out in the 
future It is up to the dairy in- 
dustry itself to evolve a plan which 
Will be satisfactory to the agricul- 
one sdustment administration and 
: lat will be practical in its ap- 
Plication. 
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SoRRY— 
ITS THESE 
FUES 





ke 


A LITTLE 
BOVINOL. 
WOULD END 
ALL THIS. 




















5-gal. Bovinol 
container—a 

convenient pail 
when empty. 


Call on 
your 


Standard Oil Agent 


for all your 
petroleum needs. 








Make milking easier 


with new BOVINOL 


No more tail switching or kicking at milking time when you 
spray cows with new Bovinol. It kills and keeps flies away, 
helps you get your work done faster, keeps cattle in better 
condition, and keeps milk yield up in warm weather. New 
Bovinol is free from danger of giving taste or odor to milk. 
It won’t stain or gum cow hair. It is now lower in price. 


Creameries recommend it. 


Ask your Standard Oil Agent. 





3 Fine Motor Oils 








STANOLIND, 
POLARINE, 
Anti-Sludge ISO= VIS “D” 





oR a 





amount of wormy fruit. 


=, VERDOL 
é * By 
~ sa) ; 
‘2g 


J Jyh Summer 





For use in greenhouses, orchards, 
on shade trees and shrubs and gar- 
dens. Kills insect pests, reduces the 


3 Fine Gasolines 


Stanolind, Standard Red Crown 
and Red Crown Ethyl 





Mica Axle Grease 
r lm él ~ Wh 











Makes wheels run easy. Use it on 
hog greaser to kill hog lice and 
keep hogs healthy. 


Farm Products 


with Superia Insect Spray. 
Perfection Kerosene 
Stanolex Tractor Fuel 
Atlas Tires and Tubes 


Semdac Furniture Dressing 
AND MANY OTHERS 





A Complete Line of 


Kill flies in the milk house and home 


Polarine Greases, Semdac Auto Polish 





Eureka Belt Dressing 









*rAmoame on come 


Adds years to life of leather and can- 
vas belts. 








STANDARD OIL S$ 


ERVICE 


Copr. 1933, Standard Oil Co. 








The Corn Flakes 
that are < 


GUARANTEED! 


YOU are always sure of the 
quality of Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes. They are sold with 
this unconditional guaran- 
tee: “If you are not satis- 
fied in every way, return the 
empty package and we will 


refund your money.” 


Kellogg’s are the ORIG- 
INAL corn flakes. They have 
a “wonder” flavor no others 
equal, Oven-fresh in the 
sealed inside WAXTITE bag. 
You'll like the Easy-Open 


Top. 


When substitutes are 
offered you, remember it is 
seldom in the spirit of ser- 
vice. Insist on genuine 
Kellogg’s in the red-and- 
green package. Made by Kel- 


logg in Battle Creek. 
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Higher Wheat and Cotton! 


Production Control Plan Aids Farmers 


aeumne ang igi D. C.—As this is 

written, it is too early to re- 
cotton 
campaign. How- 
from the field 


campaign 


port on the outcome of the 


acreage reductio1 
ever, the first reports 
indicate that the 
cver with a bang, and that the cotton 


, faced with a terrific surplus, 


gsoing 


farmel 
are doing the sensible thing by cut- 
ting down production on a big scale 

The market responded with a boost 
in cotton prices, thus indicating that 
traders felt the reduction campaign 
would succeed and would result in 
a considerably higher price. 

tentals range from $7 to $20 an 
acre, depending on the previous pro- 
duction of the ground rented. Cotton 
options are also offered, but early 
reports indicate that most farmers 
are taking straight rentals. 

The wheat campaign is getting 
away to a slower start. “Speed, of 
course, is not so necessary there. 
While the cotton campaign was to 
get rid of part of a crop already 
planted, the wheat people have had 
that job done for them by the hot 
winds of the last month. All they 
need to do is to reduce seeding for 
the 1934 crop. 


Wheat Program Generous 


A good many have that 
the wheat program involved payment 
for reductions in 1934 and 1935 only. 
Actually, it is much more generous 
than that. It payment for 
the involuntary reduction caused by 
the weather in 1933, as well as for 
the planned reduction in the next 
two years. 

A farmer who signs up this fall 
allotment rights on about 60 
per cent (the exact percentage has 
not been announced yet) of his pre- 
vious three-year production. That 
means that if a farmer has been 
raising around 1,000 bushels a year, 
he will get allotment rights on 600 
bushels this year. With a processing 
tax of 30 cents, the net to the grower 
should be around 25 cents. On 600 
bushels already raised, and perhaps 
sold for fairly good prices, the signer 
will get an additional $150, part of it 
this fall and the rest later in the 
year. 

He must, of course, reduce acreage 
according to order this fall, tho this 
reduction in acreage will not exceed 
20 per cent. And he is bound to keep 
acreage at the point desired in 1934 
and 1935. 

Next year, he will get a benefit on 
his 1934 crop. Assuming that the 
parity price next year is $1 (it may 
be more, of course, since it repre- 
sents the pre-war buying power) and 
the market price 70 cents, he will get 
a benefit of 30 cents a bushel (less 
administrative costs) on the percent- 
age of his crop used in domestic 
consumption. 

The crop insurance feature of this 
plan should not be forgotten. A farm- 
er with allotment rights for 1,000 
bushels gets his allotment benefit, 
whatever it is, for 1,000 bushels, no 
matter if his crop is totally ruined. 


thought 


involves 


gets 


Administration Decentralized 


Probably the best thing about the 
wheat program is the way in which 
administration has been decentral- 
ized. You remember what a lot of 
talk there was about what an army 
it would take to administer the plan. 
Actually there have been just twenty- 
one new men put on in the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration; the 
balance of the small staff has been 
transferred from the department. 
And several thousand men, under the 
economy program, are being dis- 
charged by the department this 
month. 

While the overhead is being kept 
low at Washington, it is also desired 
that overhead be kept low in the 
field. To do this, the responsibility 
for watching expenses in the county 
has been turned over to the contract 


signers in the county. They elect 
their own board, and decide how 
much is to be allowed for expenses. 
The contract signers are bound to 
watch these closely, be- 
cause they pay the bills. 

Each county gets its allotment 
benefits in a lump. They are to be 
distributed among the participating 
farmers by the elected by 
same farmers. And _ before 
these benefits are distributed, the 
expenses of the local organization 
are taken out. 

If any farmer 


expenses 


board 


these 


wants to let his 
county board get extravagant, the 
money comes out of his pocket. The 
guess of most of us is that the board 
won't be allowed to waste money. 
Of course, this county control pro- 
gram is more than a device to secure 
economy in administration, tho that 
is important enough. The main thing 
is that it recognizes the principle 
that the producers of the commodity, 
and not outside agency, are 
the ones who should run the show. 
While it is true that the depart- 
ment will order its county agents 
and extension workers to make avail- 
able to all farmers the general in- 
structions, contracts and plans of the 


some 


wheat program, and while these fed- | 


eral workers will help in the sign-up 
campaign, just as soon as the con- 
tracts are signed, the whole conduct 
ot the program in the county is taken 
over by the producers who have 
signed up. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration will, of have 
field men to check up to see that 
the county groups understand what 
is required by the contracts, but the 
officials expect to keep the force 
small and to handle the program at 
a very low cost. 


course, 


Huge Reserves on Hand 


Some people have been talking 
about bad weather making it unnec- 
worry any longer about 
cutting production. They forget what 
huge reserves we have on hand. If, 
next year, we cut acreage 20 per 
cent and have as bad a wheat year 
as this, we would still have a carry- 
ever almost twice as great as usual. 
And if next year’s wheat crop, on a 
reduced acreage, were cut in two by 
bad weather, we would still have a 
safety margin of 60,000,000 bushels. 

The cotton and wheat people seem 
to be reaping the rewards of an ag- 
gressive campaign to get a reduction 
program started. On corn and hogs, 
farmers—except in lowa—have been 
less eager for action. Perhaps the 
sight of the cotton and wheat farm- 
ers getting cash benefits may stir 
up corn belt farmers to devise a pro- 
gram that will do the business for 
them. 

There was an informal conference 
here this last week on a trade agree- 
ment the packers submitted. The 
plans brought in seemed vague and 
not very helpful to farmers present. 
These farmers insisted that a pro- 
cessing tax would have to be levied 
on hogs, and the funds used to re- 
duce hog tonnage by putting a bonus 
on light hogs, and to reduce corn 
acreage by renting corn land. 


essary to 


Home-Made Shower Bath 


An old barrel or an inexpensive 


steel tank set on four posts or a plat- 


form, and equipped with faucet and 
a short length of garden hose, makes 
a shower bath for father and the boys 
and the hired man, during the hot, 
dusty summer months on the farm. 
The gas engine or windmill can be 
turned on a few minutes in the morn- 
ing to fill the tank, and the old reli- 
able water heater, the sun, removes 
the chill from the water during the 
day. One who has never tried such a 
shower after working all day in the 
hay field or disking dusty ground, 
has missed a wonderful comfort.— 
Lee, 


| 


| 
| 
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Horses convert surplus crops into 
profitable, economical power. 











Robert R. Stabenaw, R. F. D. 
No. 1, Spiritwood, N. D., works 
13 horses on his 1120-acre farm. 
His principal crops are wheat, 
flax, and corn. 


“Collar Pads 


are 


Life-Savers’ 


? \ V E use collar pads on all our horses. 
Our system of crop rotation and 


summer fallow means that our h 
work all summer, and in the hot 

thetr collar pads are life-savers."’ That's 
the way Robert R. Stabenaw, Spirit- 
wood, N. D., sums up his use of collar 
pads. 


By making collars fit properly, Tapat- 
co Stuffed Collar Pads prevent the 
galls and sore shoulders which slow up 
production. Horses are more comfort- 
able. Collars last longer. Necks and 
shoulders stay in perfect condition 

So get fresh Tapatco Stuffed Collar 
Pads frequently for every animal you 
work. 

It’s economy to buy good pads, 
whether filled with regular stuffing, or 
genuine deer hair. Tapatco Pads are 
made from excellent quality drill. Stuit- 
ing is specially prepared. Hooks are 
fastened to Pad by wire staple and felt 
washer attachment — pat- 
ented Dec. 1, 1914— by 
means of machines patented 
by us. At dealers everywhere. 


32 pages. Many i!|ustra- 
tions. Written by experts, 
in most cases heads of Ant- 
mal Husbandry Depart- 
ments. Articles on taking 
care of horses, care of mules, 
breeding, reducing costs, 
multi-hitches, first aid, ete 
Mail coupon for free copy. 

THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO., 

Dept. 57, Greenfield, Ohio. 

GENTLEMEN:— Mail me FREE copy of “How 

to work your horses more profitably.”’ 

Write name and address plainly on the margi. 











NEW 1933 


PRICES plus 
TRADE ALLOWANCE 


yous *e hom 


Reduction 


Send for New Low Model Melotte 
catalog, new low prices, 30 days’ 
free trial, $5.00 per month offers. 


THE yo te SEPARATOR 








CERTIFIED 


Grimm Alfalfa See 


Utah crow 


In original state sealed bags 
severe climate; 99% pure. Plump, sound * 
No noxious weeds. In bushel lots 


Blue Tag, Fancy Grade......$14.00 bu. 
Red Tag, No. 1 Grade........ 13.00 bu. 
Ask for our summer seeding suggestions 


J. J. NEWLIN 


GRIMES, IOWA 
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Attend the Worlds kK air 


Join Our Special Tour, August 13 to 19 


N RESPONSE to our article an- 
| Splenesch an all-expense tour to 
the World’s Fair, at Chicago, August 
13 to 19, several hundred inquiries 
have already been received. They 
come from all parts of Iowa and from 
Missouri, Nebraska, Illinois and oth- 
er states. There is a very wide inter- 
est in the trip, and many wish to go. 

Our starting point will be Des 
Moines, and the Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific railway will furnish the 
railroad transportation and give us 
cervice en route. We have arranged 
with the Beacon City organization 
to entertain our farm friends at Bea- 
con City. Its up-to-date summer type 
cabin cottages, situated ina beautiful 
wooded tract, assure restful nights. 

The camp is located near Matte- 
son, Ill., from whence the fast elec- 
tric suburban trains of the Illinois 
Central will land us at any one of 
the five gates of the fair we desire. 
It gets us away from the congestion 
and traffic of Chicago, and we are 
sure our readers will like the ar- 
rangement. The opportunities for 
fellowship at Beacon City in the 
mornings will not be the least of the 
benefits of the trip. 


Includes All Necessary Expense 


The total cost of the trip from Des 
Moines will be $42.50. This cost in- 
cludes railroad fare both ways, all 
meals, beginning with the noon meal 
on the train on which we journey 
across Iowa and Illinois, and conclud- 
ing with the noon meal as we make 
our return trip; lodging at Beacon 
City for five nights; admission to 
the World’s Fair for five days; lec- 
tures about the fair; guide service 
two hours each day at the fair; in 
short, all absolutely necessary ex- 
pense to see the World’s Fair. 

This figure does not cover any of 
the special concessions or amuse- 
ments at the fair, and the cost for 
these will be according to your taste. 
There is so much of interest in the 
many buildings of the fair, for which 
no extra charge is made, that you 
will not want very much in the line 
of special concessions and amuse- 
ments. 

You will find the five days at the 
fair all too short to see the many 
things you will want to see, but the 
guide service, which will be a part 
of our plan, will enable you to see 
the fair to the best possible advan- 
tage. We believe you will see more 
of the fair under the plans we have 
made in the five days than you would 
see in twice the time if you went 
alone. 


May Need Several Trains 


Our train starts from Des Moines 
at 7:00 a. m., August 13, and we 
would not be at all surprised if it 
required several special trains to 
accommodate our party. Those from 


western Iowa can take a regular 
train and connect with us at Des 
Moines, while those from eastern 


lowa can board our train at the 
county-seat towns as we travel east. 
Some undoubtedly will wish to come 
to Des Moines and take the train 
from here, if they are not on the 
direct line or close by. 

A folder telling about the trip is 
now ready for mailing, and has gone 
out to those who have already re- 
quested it. It quotes the all-expense 
cost from Council Bluffs and other 
towns on the main line of the Rock 
Island west of Des Moines, and also 
from the county-seat 
Des Moines. It 
on the regular 


towns east of 
It also quotes the cost 
: train on the Rock 
Island line leaving Kansas City at 


‘9 a m., this train stopping to 

**K up our passengers in Missouri 

ind southe; — t . 7 
itheastern lowa towns, as 

‘med in the folder. Passengers 


fy 
lror 


om this train will join the balance 
of ur Pa eae ; 

our party at Beacon City in the 
e9rlw 


my evening hours. 
‘i you want to take advantage of 


our low cost all-expense tour to the 
World’s Fair, it is essential that you 
make your reservations early. The 
number we can entertain at Beacon 
City is limited, and all reservations 
will be made in the order in which 
they are received. 

It will be a trip that you will thor 
oly enjoy. and one that you will 
never forget. There has never been 
any other exposition like the Cen- 
tury of Progress. There is not likely 
to be another like it in years to 
come. You will see it to the best 
advantage and in the most care-free 
way possible if you go with us. The 
folder, Which is yours for the asking, 
gives full particulars. We will be 
glad to send it to you on request. 





e ‘ + 
Dairy Co-ops Federate 
Ten dairy cooperatives, mostly 

milk marketing associations, located 

in four states, met at Des Moines, 

June 22, to organize the Midwest 

Cooperative Dairies. This new co- 

operative is being organized under 

the laws of Minnesota. The reason 
for organizing this new association 
is to enable the local cooperative 
milk marketing companies to operate 
under the new farm adjustment act. 

The incorporators of the Midwest 

Cooperative Dairies are: I. W. 

Reck, manager of the Sioux City Co- 

operative Dairy Marketing Associa- 

tion; Arthur Davis, president of the 

Des Moines Cooperative Dairy Mar- 

keting Association; C. H. Ferguson, 

president of the Ottumwa Dairy Mar- 
keting Association, J. L. White, pres- 
ident of the Lincoln Non-Stock Co- 
operative Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion; Otto Pfeiffer, president of the 

Omaha Non-Stock Milk Producers’ 

Association; N. B. Curtis, president 

of the Illinois-lowa Milk Producers’ 


Association, Ine., Davenport, lowa, 
and M. F. MeMahon, a director of 
the Fort Dodge Cooperative Dairy 


Marketing Association. 

The board of directors then select- 
ed the following members to act as 
officers: Otto Pfeiffer, president; 
C. H. Ferguson, vice-president; I. W 
secretary, and Arthur Davis, 
treasurer. 

The new cooperative will do an 
interstate business in marketing milk 
and products manufactured there 
from. It will make contracts for the 
member cooperatives with the milk 
distributors in their respective locali- 
ties, and come to an agreement with 
them as to the price they are to pay 
the producers of milk and the price 
they may charge for the milk sold at 
retail or wholesale. These agree- 
ments will then be submitted to the 
secretary of agriculture, and if he 
approves, the prices agreed upon be- 
come definitely established. Until 
those prices are changed, no one will 
be allowed to sell milk in the milk 
sheds covered for a lower price. 


Reck, 


This arrangement, it is believed, 
will effectively bar price cutters 


from the markets, and thus maintain 
reasonable prices alike for the farm- 
er, the distributor and the consumer. 
Institute of Cooperation 
The changing aspects of market- 
ing, buying and credit problems, and 
the changed relationship of coopera- 
tive organizations to government in 
a depression period, will be the dom- 
inant themes when the general ses- 
sions of the ninth annual conference 
of the American Institute of Coopera- 
tion is held at the North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, N. C., July 24 
to 29, announcement 
made by Charles W. Holman, secre- 
tary. The conference will be attend 
ed from all parts of the country by 
of farmers’ 


according to 


cooperatives, 
agricultural organizations, educators, 
state and _ federal administrative 
officials contacting with the coopera 


tive movement. 


} 
| 
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Here's the way 
to save money 


on Harvesting Expenses 


ConocoGerm Processed Oil will lower 
the cost of operating your tractor... 


You will save money on harvesting expenses if you can 
cut down on these three items: 


1. The amount of fuel you use. 
2. The amount of oil you use. 


3. The wear on your tractor—measured by the time 
and money you must spend making repairs this Fall. 


You can save money on all three by using Conoco Germ Proc- 
essed Oil. Farmers who use it will back us up on that statement! 


You use less fuel because Conoco Germ Processed Oil forms a 
stronger piston-ring seal, which prevents “blow-by” and gives you 
more power. Mr. William Nelson, of Stanford, Mont., who uses 
Conoco Germ Processed Oil, says: “Particularly in hot weather 
under heavy working conditions, we have found that our fuel con- 
sumption is less and the motor develops more power than we 
experienced with other tractor oils.” 


You use less oil because Conoco Germ Processed Oil withstands 
heat and crankcase dilution better than other oils. Scores of farm- 
ers say they run Conoco Germ Processed Oil as high as twice the 
number of hours they can run “bargain” oils. 


Your tractor gets less wear because Conoco Germ Processed 
Oil gives better, safer lubrication. Its film is stronger than that 
formed by any other oil, because Conoco Germ Processed Oil 
actually penetrates and combines with metal surfaces. The film is 
in the metal as well as on it! “In the past five years,” writes Mr. 
Glen A. Power, of Calumet, Okla., “I have only had to 
tighten up the bearings in my tractor and replace rings 
one time; no other motor parts have been replaced.” 


Harvest with Conoco Germ Processed Oil and save 
money. Ask your Conoco Agent about our low bulk 


prices. 











ZY GASOLINE 
KEROSENE 


MOTOR OIL 
GREASES 
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VACCINATE NOW! 


While Serum Prices Are Lowest Ever Made 





Eventually Serum Prices Will Have to Be Raised 
When You Do the Job Yourself the Cost Is Very Small 





MAKING THE BETTER SERUM STILL BETTER 


All Anchor serum and virus is Triple Tested. 


addition to the U. 


S. Government tests on pigs, all 


Anchor serum and virus must pass rigid laboratory and microscopic tests. 


NEW LOW SERUM PRICES 


ANCHOR CLEAR CONCENTRATED SERUM 
ANCHOR SIMULTANEOUS VIRUS... 


$0.40 per 100 ces, 
1.15 per 100 ccs, 


Absolute Protection at a Price You Can Afford to Pay. 


The cost per head and amount 


of clear concentrated serum 


and virus to use on pigs of different weights: 


Amt. of Serum 
to use 
24 ces. 
28 ces. 
32 ces. 
36 ccs. 
40 ces. 


Weight of Pigs 
30 Ibs. 
40 Ibs. 
60 Ibs. 
80 Ibs. 
100 Ibs. 


Amt. of Virus Cost of Serum and 


to use Virus Per Head 
2 ccs. 11.9 cents 
2 ccs. 13.5 cents 
2 ces. 15.1 cents 
3 ces, 17.35 cents 
3 ces. 19.45 cents 


The above doses are ample, as it always pays to use plenty 
of serum. They are in line with the recommendation of leading 


Federal and State authorities. 


Remember: That fully 90 per cent of all death losses imme- 
diately following vaccination are caused by using too small a 


dosage of serum. 


ANY IOWA FARMER CAN USE THE FOLLOWING PRODUCTS 


Anchor Blackleg Aggressin 


(One treatment gives lifelong immunity against 
Anchor Hemorrhagic Septicemia Aggressin. " 


Anchor Hemorrhagic Septicemia Bacterin 
Anchor Keratitis Bacterin (Pinkeye)... 
Anchor Mixed Bacterin for Swine.. 


Anchor White Scours Bacterin for Calves 


cents per dose 


$ cents per dose 
cents per dose 
cents per dose 
cents per dose 
cents per dose 


YOU CAN STOP DIARRHEA AND ROUP IN POULTRY FLOCKS 


By using Anchor Avian Bacterin 


2 cents per dose 


FOR WORMY PIGS, LAMBS, DOGS, TURKEYS AND CHICKENS 


Use Anchor Elastic Worm Capsules. 
lutely get the worms. 


No.1 For hogs 60-125 lbs., sheep or large dogs 
No.2 For pigs up to 60 Ibs., lambs and dogs 
No.3 For young turkeys, chickens and puppies 


They are easy and safe to use. They abso- 


price 3% cents each 
price 2% cents each 
price 1% cents each 


NEW LOW PRICES ON SYRINGES 


One complete set 


These are the most durable syringes made. 


One 40 ce. syringe; one 10 ec. syringe and four needles for $3.90. 


One set of syringes will easily serve five 


farmers and if properly cared for will last ten years. 


WHERE TO BUY ANCHOR SERUM IN IOWA 


Adel eas : Fowler Drug Co 
Albert City ee Albert City Creamery (C« 
Algona 06% Borchardt, A. L., Drugs 
Belmond Adams Pharmacy 
Blanchard Phelps, Sam. Drugs 
Cedar Rapids. . eee Cedar Rapids Serum Co 
Clear Lake ~ .< Farmers Mutual Co-op. Creamery 
Clarion Comer Drug Store 
Coin . . cas Clement Drug Ce 
Council Bluffs o° . Breeders Supply (C+ 
Creston -— Walsh Veterinary Supply C« 
Des Moines : .....-Anchor Serum © Locust St 
Dyersville rave Golden Star Creamery 
Fremont k Severt’s Drug Store 
Goldfield ; Cunningham Drug Store 
Grinnell Talbot Drug Co 
Guthrie Center , Dowd, P. W Drugs 
tndianola ‘ Holmes, ©. J., Drugs 
Several Iowa Farm Bureaus carry ol erum 
to Anchor Serum Company, Des Moine Ane 


South St. Joseph, Mo., and we send shipments direct 
Important: If there is no Anchor dealer near you, 
shipment to you prepaid express to your home town 


hor Ser 


towa Falls wie , Iowa Falls Creamery 

Mapleton bina s ° Burson Drug_ Store 

Marshalltown Farmers Serum Station 

Muscatine oe te Muscatine Creamery 

Orange City a. Dunlop, George 

Ottumwa Farmers Serum Station 

Oskaloosa Farmers Union Co-Op. Creamery 

Ulrich Meat Market 

Red Oak Creamery Co 

Legore & Valentine 

Clark's Drug Store 

Anchor Serum Co 

United Farm Service 

Biornstadt Drug C« 

" Pharmacy 

Crawford rug Store 

.. Sherman Bros Co 
Red Cross 

.Fastenow, W. C., Drugs 


Thornton 
Wapello 
Washington 
Waterloo 
Webster City 


1 


vaccines in stock, other Farm Bureaus send in orders 
tm Company, Sioux City or direct to the Home Office, 
to the farmer by prepaid express 

you may order direct from us and we will send the 


Free Booklet: Send for free book which discusses live stock diseases and tells you how to use serum 
and virus. Get our new reduced price list. 


ANCHOR SERUM COMPANY 


W. J. Kennedy, Vice-President and Sales Manager 


South St. Joseph, Missouri 


All Products Made and Tested Under United States Veterinary License No. 124 
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JOIN OUR ALL-EXPENSE 


Tour to the 


AUGUST 13 TO 19 





( UR World's Fair tour, August 13-19, presents an 

opportunity of a lifetime, and you will see the 
most fascinating and unique exposition that has 
ever been held, in a way that you will get the most 
benefit therefrom 

From the time you start with us until you return, 
you will enjoy every minute The plan provides 
transportation to and from Chicago by train, which 
means comfort, speed and safety. You will not need 
to worry about where you will sleep or eat, or what 
you will see. We have planned the trip so as to take 
away all worry from you, and all you will need to 
do is to enjoy it. It is the ideal, care-free way for 
families and for parties of friends to go. 

You will see the Century of Progress both in the 
daytime and at night, and each day will be tull of 
delightful thrills. We know of no folks that can 
have a better time together than farm folks. The 
more you know about our trip, and the more you 
know about the Century of Progress, the greater 
will be your desire to go. 

We find that most of our folks want to go in 
August; hence we have set the dates of August 





13 to 19, as that is the time we believe the largest 
number of our readers will find it possible to get 
away. A special folder telling all about this planned 
trip, which includes railroad fare to Chicago and 
return, meals en route, lodging and meals while there 
admission to the fair for five days, lectures, guide 
service, etc., will be ready soon. Fill out the coupon 
below, and, just as soon as the folder is ready, it will 
be mailed to you. In the meantime, make your plans 
to take advantage of this wonderful seven-day trip, 
and tell vour friends about it. It will be one that 
you will alwavs be glad that vou made 

To JOHN P. WALLACE, 

Care of Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead, 

Des Moines, lowa. 


Yes, I want to know all about your all-expense tour to the 
World’s Fair, August 13 to 1 I want to take advantage of 
this tour if at all possible. Besides myself, ............ other folks 
also wish to go. (Specify number.) 


Name 


THR 


orld’s Fair 
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A Mechanical Buck Rake 


Real mechanical ingenuity has 
been put to good use by George vy,» 
lers, a farmer living near Concord 
Neb. Mr. Vollers has constructed 4 
mechanical buck rake from an yd 
automobile that is speedier, n 
powerful and three times as effi 
as the ordinary hay sweep 

The ingenious device was bui 
Mr. Vollers and his brother with 
idea of eliminating a lot of h 
work for the horses during h 
time. He knew about tractors 
sweep attachments, but believed 
could construct a practical rig 
the materials he had. Among 
was a car about fifteen years 
which was to furnish the power. Ha 
first removed the body and then ha 
changed the steering gear from the 
left front side to the right rear side 
The sweep was bolted to the ma 
chine by oak beams and two stay 
rods that fasten to a lifting lever. 4 
rod connects the steering knuckles 
so that the machine is guided by the 
former front wheels. The old rear 
wheels furnish the traction, but jt 
was found necessary to put chains 
on to keep them from slipping. Tha 
old high pressure tires are used 

The proper ratio of power was pre 
served by changing the gears in th 
transmission. Excessive use of 
and second gears while working the 
sweep made it necessary to m 
an extra tank of water as an 
iary radiator. The gasoline tank is 
carried on the side. Two 
seats from old mowers make 
fortable riding for two. 

This homemade buck rake wil! han 
dle as much hay as three ordina: 
Sweeps with teams, it is claimed. Bu: 
it is hard on the man on the 
The machine was exhibited at 
Dixon County Fair, where it att 
ed much attention.—Harry L 
son, Nebraska. 


Gather Locust Seeds 

It won’t be long until the 
locust trees will be putting out 
containing the seeds that can 
beneficial in checking erosion 
seeds should be collected when 
and saved. 

Some of the authorities say 
plant the seeds and let them grow 
naturally, altho the Missouri folks 
are inclined to soak them in 
water before planting, sayi 
Starts germination sooner, 
seeds are hard 

Plant the seeds early next 
in a nurse bed, and allow th 
trees a year’s growth. Th 
them up in the fall, store tl 
plant them where you want 
before the growing season st 
them in the ground by pw 
hole with an iron stake, an 
get them as straight as poss 

The trees will make a rapid 
the first year. Young trees 
pruned, altho they will prun 
ally if left in groves. They 
good root growth and hold soil. S$ 
they are legumes, they help t 
the soil as well. 


Destroying Rodents 

To the Editor: For some time 
have been wanting to tell you 
method of getting rid of rodents 
the farm and under buildings, wit! 
which I have been very successful 
Two years ago, I had a fort 
field of clover meadow that was we! 
stocked with pocket gophers a! 

I went to a tinsmith and had 
make me a horn about eightee! 
es long, with one end large 
to fit over the exhaust of n 
The other end of the horn 
constructed as to fit into a 0! 
heavy hose about ten or twel’ 
long. With this outfit and 
spade, I went after the gophe! 

A small boy and I dug down to ft! 
the gopher runways, attached 
horn over the exhaust of the car au 
slipped the hose over the other ené 
Then we ran the hose into the rut 
way and packed the ground a! yund 
it, so as to make it as nearly 4 
tight as possible, and started te 
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engine to run quite slowly. We used 
the choker to get a very rich mix- 
ture. It is necessary to run the 
engine slowly or the hose wiil melt. 

It took the biggest part of a half- 
day to go over this forty-acre field. 
On the third day after this, we went 
back to this field and found but two 
fresh mounds. Again we applied the 
| and no additional mounds ap- 
peared that year. This scheme works 
‘ sually well for rats under cement 
feed floors, where the runs can be 
made air-tight. or practically so 
Skunks, groundhogs, prairie dogs and 
1} animals that burrow in the ground 
will succumb to the exhaust of a 
gas engine. The rodents die without 
qa struggle. It is the most successful 
way of getting rid of rodents that I 
have ever tried.—D. K. Unsicker, 
Mahaska County, Iowa. 





Alfalfa Pasture for Sheep 

Much is being said nowadays about 
increasing the acreage of legumes 
and reducing the acreage of corn, 
and alfalfa and soybean acreages 
have increased considerably in re- 
cent years. In Iowa, alfalfa increased 
from 20,000 to over 450.000 acres in 
the last twenty years, and the acre- 
age of soybeans grew from 18,000 in 
1926 to considerably over 100,000 in 
1930. We are in the habit of think- 
ing of alfalfa only as a hay crop— 
why not use it for pasture also when- 
ever that is possible? 

According to tests made in Illinois, 
alfalfa pasture has proved to be very 
economical for sheep and lambs. It 
is stated that 700,000 sheep and 
lambs did exceedingly well in that 
state on alfalfa pasture. With lambs 
valued at 5 cents a pound last year, 
alfalfa pasture brought an income 
of $24 per acre. Alfalfa maintained 
an average of seven ewes and twelve 
lambs an acre for one hundred days 
While the lambs were on pasture 
they gained 480 pounds per acre 
and, in addition, the pasture also 
maintained the ewes 


This is by no means the first time 





lfalfa has made such a good show- 
ing in pasturing lambs; rather, it is 
merely duplicating many similar 
tests made in Illinois, as well as in 
several other states. Alfalfa has 
proved itself to be the greatest feed 
producer for ewes and lambs of any 
pasture crop. 

No difficulty has been experienced 
with bloat. whenever sheep and 
bs have been turned into alfalfa 
ld ym a full stomach and then 
pt there steadily, rain or shine 
lt night. When sheep are kept 


continuously on alfalfa pasture, they 





nachs are full. 


Holstein Breaks Record 
Two registered Holstein cows, the 
Property of E. H. Maytag, Newton, 
lowa, have recently completed very 
excellent official yearly records made 
under the supervision of Iowa State 
College, and reported by the Hol- 
Stein-Friesian Association of America. 
Rockvale Prairie Maid Homestead, a 
“IX-year-old, broke the Iowa _ state 
record in the ten-months division by 
yielding 836.4 pounds of fat and 
22.260.7 pounds of milk with an av: 
erage test of 3.8 per cent. She was 
Continued for the year, and finished 
With a record of 930.5 pounds of fat 
and 24,560 pounds of milk, and dur- 
ing the test she carried a calf 257 
cays 
Ormsby Inka Rue Superior Segis, 
* Junior two-year-old, has completed 
record of 711.6 pounds of fat 
nd 17,979.8 pounds of milk with an 
rage test of 4 per cent. This heif- 
Was bred by Mr. Maytag, and is 
lest calf by Sir Ormsby Inka 
Bess, a son of Sir Bess Ormsby 
Her dam is Maudlene Superior 
‘Sts, a show daughter of Sir Inka 
iperior Segis. Ormsby has fresh- 
ned 
Td, and has an excellent start on 
another test, with a credit of 169 
bounds of fat in the first 45 days 


igain since completing her rec- 
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our FREE Insurance Pa US ALL Costs 





Here are 3 real savings for you next time you need tires: 


(1) Free tire repairs for one full year. We give you an actual In- 
surance Certificate with every tire. This Insurance is absolutely FREE. It 
pays all your repair bills for you. No matter how you damage your tire 
—no matter whose fault it may be—take the tire to any one of our 3,000 
National Tire Stores and it will be repaired free of charge. 

















(2) We can give you this money-saving insurance without cost because 
our tires are made of patented Gum-Filled Cords. This patented construc- 
tion makes them fully 20% stronger and tougher. They will give you bet- 
ter service, longer wear — another substantial saving. 


(3) Best of all—in times like these—is our price. We are Independent 
Tire Dealers — more than 3,000 in number— joined together to cut costs. By 
combining our buying power we are able to reduce our selling prices—a 
real cash saving. By going to a National Tire Store next time you need a 
tire, you will save in these three ways— (1) Better Tires, (2) Free Repairs, 
(3) Lower prices. 

















This Big 
Youcaneasily locate the National Tire Storein your Red Arrow 
town. Just look for the big Red Arrow. If you have is the 
any trouble finding it, let us send you the address. 
: Sign that Marks 
for Name of Nearest Dealer Every 
a NATIONAL TIRE 






: - AND 
REE Literature 
NATIONAL TIRE STORES, Inc., 

1024 Dodge Street Omaha, Nebraska 


STORE 


















The Broken Star 


We believe we are showing something entirely new to our 
readers in the Broken Star Quilt. The design covers the entire 
quilt and while prints may be used, plain colors in rainbow color 
scheme are most attractive. Many prefer yellow of the following 
shades: squares and triangles of eggshell Peter Pan, and the 
tints shading from corn through yellow, orange, honeydew, pump- 
kin and back to corn. This makes the most beautiful blending 
of colors imaginable. 

An accurate cutting pattern with chart and estimated yardage 
No. C454 sells for 15 cents. 

Complete quilt ready-cut in rainbow shades of a soft, color-fast 
material, No. C454Q—$3.98. 

Complete quilt ready-cut from Peter Pan cloth in shades of 
eggshell, corn, yellow, honeydew, pumpkin, No. C454Y—$3 

We have given special thought to the quilting of the Broken 
are offering several perforated quilting patterns. C5523 
in either a right or left-hand plume for a 14-inch 
5 cents. C5529 is a four-inch circle for corners and 
15 cents. No. C531 is the six-inch feather circle at 
Nos. C5535 and C 6 for 14-inch squares at 30 cents 
apiece. Stamping powder in rose or blue, 25 cents. 


Address your letters to the QUILT EDITOR 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
Des Moines, lowa 
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WITH THESE 
JELLY RECIPES 








Homemaking Department 


























I won 


32 


prizes!! 


BY 
INDIANA 
~ JELLY CHAMPION 


‘ 


‘AT first I was skeptical of jelly 
recipes that called for only 14 
minute boiling, and jam recipes that 
took only 1 minute or so,”’ says Mrs. 
Olon Simmons, Indiana Champion. 
‘‘However, I followed these Certo 
recipes exactly— with the most amaz- 
ing results. Last year, my jellies and 
jams were awarded 32 prizes at the 
Indiana State Fair for their flavor, 
color and texture. 

‘“‘And just think! With Certo and 
these Certo recipes I finish a batch of 
jelly in 12 minutes or less, after my 
fruit juice is prepared! At less cost, 
too, since none of the fruit juice boils 
away.” Certo is lraanin 
sold by all gro- 
cers. A product 
of General’ 


=CIPE BOOK 














A pajama suit that will be the 
delight of the young daughter is 
Style No. 619, designed for sizes 
14, 16, 18 and 20 years and 36, 38 
and 40 inches bust measure. Size 
16 requires three and_ seven- 
eighths yards of 39-inch material, 
with three-fourths of a yard of 
35-inch contrasting. 





All patterns may be ordered from 
Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Home- 
stead Pattern Department for 12 cents 
in stamps. The New Summer Fashion 
Book may also be had for 12 cents. 
Allow ten days for mailing. 








Nichols Books at Bargain Prices 

Thousands have followed ‘The ‘Traveler’ 
through many foreign lands. His ten books 
make a great library for the home. All are 
Ww bound in cloth and most of them are 
illu ate The regular price of the ten 
books is $14.25, but you can get them post- 
paid for $9.00. Address 

WALLACES’ FARMER 
AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 

Book Department Des Moines, lowa 




















Summer Fruit Jellies 


By MRS. LOIS J. HURLEY 


FEW years ago, almost every 
rural community boasted of a 
jelly-making queen. 

“Oh, there’s Mrs. Brown,” might 
be heard at every gathering of wom- 
en. “She makes the loveliest jelly. I 
wonder how many prizes she _ will 
carry away at the county fair this 
fall.” 

The throne has collapsed. Today, 
any and all farm women can be jelly- 
making queens. This is partly due to 
the scientific information which has 
been more widely circulated on jelly- 
making and on the use of commer- 
cial pectin. 


Answering Some Questions 


There are some jelly-making ques- 
tions which arise in the minds of 
those interested, and the Bureau of 
Home Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
sets a jelly-making specialist to work 
to answer these questions for us. 
The following facts may help you: 

A generally safe rule is to use 
three-fourths to one cup of sugar to 
one cup of fruit juice. Slightly under- 
ripe fruit is always best for jelly- 
making, but we can not always take 
advantage of it at this stage. If dead- 
ripe or slightly overripe fruit is 
used, better jelly will result if a 
tablespoon of strained lemon juice is 
added to each cup of fruit juice. Put 
this in when combining the sugar 
and fruit juice to boil together. 


Make a Little at a Time 


Either cane or beet sugar may be 
used with identical results. If your 
jelly turns out syrupy, you added too 
much sugar. If it fails to jell, either 
too little sugar was added or pectin 
is required. For best results, make 
only six to eight cups of juice at a 
time. This amount quickly reaches 
the jelling stage, and the short cook- 
ing retains the natural fruit flavor 
and color and makes the best texture. 

Boil the juice rapidly until jelly 
stage is reached. To determine when 
this stage has been arrived at, dip a 
large spoon into the boiling syrup 
and lift up so syrup runs off the side. 
As the syrup cooks down, it reaches 
a stage when it no longer runs off the 
spoon in a steady stream, but sepa- 
rates into two distinct lines of drops, 
which sheet together, and when this 
stage is reached, the jelly is done. 

Sterilize the Glasses 

Have the glasses sterilizing in boil- 
ing water, skim the film off the jelly 
and pour immediately 
into glasses. If you 


for twenty minutes. If the mixture 
forms into a semi-solid mass, the 
juice contains sufficient pectin. If 
it doesn’t, better stock up on com- 
mercial pectin and make sure that 
your jelly jells. 

Now for some recipes for making 
jelly from summer fruits which grow 
on practically every farm, or which 
may be purchased reasonably. It is 
much cheaper to purchase the fruit 
and make your own jelly than to let 
winter find you with a bare jam cub- 
board, and your family either do 
without this sweet or purchase it 
ready-made at a high price. And, be- 
sides, it’s fun to make jelly, dis- 
counting the hot, hard work. And 
such a satisfaction to store away the 
bright garnet, purple and ruby glass- 
es. Here’s a prize recipe for berry 
jelly which is simple to the extreme: 


Blackberry Jelly 


Put a quart of blackberries (logan- 
berries or dewhberries may be used) 
in a pan without sugar or water, and 
cook until done. Take off the stove 
and strain. Put juice back on stove. 
Bring to a brisk boil, add one and 
one-half cups of sugar to each cup 
of juice. Take off the fire immedi- 
ately and stir until the sugar dis- 
solves. Seal. 

(Concluded on page 14) 


What Is Our Real Worth? 
N THE morning paper recently, I 
came across the bit of information 

that a person five feet eight, weigh- 

ing 154 pounds, is worth $47.32 at 
prevailing prices paid for chemicals 
contained in the human body, accord- 
ing to the president of the American 

Museum of Natural History. 
Somehow, I had a curious mental 

reaction to that statement. At first 

] laughed to myself, reflecting on 

what a very ordinary showing some 

pompous individuals of my acquaint- 
ance would make, shorn of their self- 
esteem and reduced to their actual 
chemical worth. And then I thought 
how insignificant our bodies are in 
adding to our worth as individuals. 
How pre-eminent over our bodily 
natures are our mental and spiritual 
natures! Shorn of our intellect or 
our souls, we would be empty ves- 
against which life would re- 
sound with a hollow ring, making no 
impression upon us and receiving 
nothing from us in return. Equipped 
with full mental faculties and led by 
a Supreme Power into. spiritual 


sels 





growth, how can our worth to hu- 
manity be measured? Certainly, the 
great minds and hearts of the ages 
which have added such untold bless. 
ings to all peoples, could never be 
analyzed into dollars and cents. 

I repeat that, equipped with ful] 
mental faculties and led by a Su. 
preme Power into spiritual growth, 
how can our worth to humanity be 
reckoned? Yes, I mean your worth 
and my worth! None of us is insig- 
nificant, even tho we may never he 
called upon to lead or sway the 
multitude. How can we compute the 
value of a mother who lives her life 
out quietly in her home, but who 
guides in the right pathways the 
footsteps of her children? How many 
have been influenced by some loving 
old soul whose good deeds never 
spread beyond the narrow bounda- 
ries of his or her own community! 

Our bodies may be worth trifling 
sums in actual substance, and may 
be likened to rough mussel shells, 
which hide the gleaming loveliness 
of pearls within, but these same 
pearls of mind and soul and heart 
will never be analyzed and evaluated 
in dollars and cents. As there is a 
wisdom that passeth understanding, 
so are there qualities within us 
which passeth all common standards 
of value.—L. J. H. 


Cookery Corner 
Whole Wheat Muffins 


1 cup of whole wheat flour 

1 teaspoon of combination baking 
powder . 

1 ege 

1, cup of milk 


1 teaspoon of sugar 
% teaspoon of salt 
Combine the dry ingredients and 
sift; stir in the coarse particles left 
in the sieve. Add the milk and the 
beaten egg. Bake in oiled gem pans 
for about twenty minutes.—Florence 
Hargens, Ida County, Iowa. 


Hot Raspberry Shortcake 
4 cups of flour 
4% cup of butter 
2 cups of milk 
1 egg, beaten 
1% teaspoon of salt 
4 teaspoons of combination bak 
ing powder 
% eup of sugar 
1 quart of red raspberries 
Sift together the dry ingredients, 
blend in the shortening and stir in 
milk, to which has been added the 
beaten egg. Roll the dough out one- 
half inch thick and spread half of it 
in an oiled biscuit tin. Spread lightly 
with soft butter. Cover with washed, 
drained and sweetened berries and 
then with a second layer of dough. 
Spread with butter and bake in a 
moderate oven for twenty-five min- 
utes. Cut in squares and serve while 
hot with good, rich 
cream. — Mrs. Cleve 





fear breakage, put a 
silver spoon in each 
glass before pouring 
the jelly. Remove the 
spoon immediately. 
The fruits which do 
not contain pectin or 
natural acid must 
have pectin added. 
These are strawber- 
ries, pineapples, cher- 
peaches, pears 
and sweet apples. 
There is a simple 
test to determine 
whether your fruit 
juice contains suffi- 
cient pectin to make 
it jell. This is called 
the epsom salts test 
Mix one teaspoon of 
sugar, one-half tea- 
spoon of epsom salts 
and one tablespoon 
of hot fruit juice. Stir 
well, and let stand 


ries, 





Butler, Audrian Coun 
ty, Missouri. 


Escallopedg Cabbage 


Cook one quart of 
shredded cabbage for 
about fifteen minutes 
or until tender. Melt 
two tablespoons 0! 
butter, blend with 
two tablespoons of 
flour, and slowly add 
two cups. of mill 
Add one-half 
spoon of salt 
cook until thick 
ring constantl) 
with cabbage 
pour into an 
baking dish. Cover 
with one cup of bre 
crumbs and ba 
a hot oven until 
crumbs are br¢ 
Cc. M., Houston ‘ 
ty, Minnesota 
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Romance in Summer Meals 


HERE is greater need for meals 

served in an appetizing manner 
during hot weather than at any other 
time; but with a little special plan- 
ning and ingenuity, any farm woman 
can meet this need to the delight 
of the family, and the personal sat- 
isfaction you will get out of this 
special planning will far more than 
repay you for your work. 

Thrice blessed is the farm woman 
who has a roomy, screened front 
porch or a smooth, grassy lawn with 
a big tree. Outside meals may be 
enjoyed to the utmost in such set- 
tings as these, but, even without 
them, they can be planned for. Per- 
haps you have a little patch of woods 
near, or a running stream, where 
you could enjoy a meal—the children 
helping to carry food and dishes 
back and forth, and making a real 
picnic out of it. Don’t hesitate to 
plan these little outdoor suppers for 
fear the man of the house will be 
grouchy and not hold with “such do- 
ings.” If you plan the meal at a time 
convenient between coming in from 
the field and chore time, he’ll enter 
into the spirit of the thing and enjoy 
himself whole-heartedly. 

The first requisite for a cool out- 
side meal is a cool beverage and lots 
of it. Tall glasses with beads of 
moisture on the outside and ice clink 
ing inside! Could anything look bet- 
ter to a man hot and tired from a 
hard day of cultivating corn? And on 
the farm we can always have rich, 
cold milk, either plain or fancied up 
a bit. Have you ever added one-half 
teaspoon of vanilla and two tea- 
spoons of sugar to a glass of cold 
milk, stirred it up well and drunk it? 
Or chocolate milk is delicious, and 
you can make your own, too. Here’s 
how to do it: 
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AS 42 YEARS 
AGO 


MILLIONS OF POUNDS USED 
Db Molt] Metohvaa-t <1 Ola bo 


Boil two cups of sugar, one cup of 
water and one tablespoon of corn 
syrup or a few grains of cream of 
tartar for five minutes. Pour slowly 
on two or three squares of chocolate 
that has been melted over hot water. 
Cool, and add one-half teaspoon of 
vanilla. Store in a fruit jar in a cool 
place, and it can be kept a week or 
more. Add as much syrup as needed 
to the amount of cold milk to be 
served, and shake well. 

If milk drinks are not just what 
you want, there’s lemonade, orange- 
ade, iced tea with lemon or any of 
the fruit juice drinks. 

But, if you want real “swank” to 
your porch or lawn supper, why not 
serve an appetizer? During the mel- 
on season, melon balls, chilled ice- 
cold, appeal both to the sight and 
taste. Melon ball cutters may be pur- 
chased cheaply, or you can do a cred- 
itable job with a sharp spoon. 


Preparing Grill Suppers 


For the main course of the meal, 
there are so many grill possibilities 
that you can almost give your imag- 
ination free rein. One of the nicest 
and easiest prepared is of pork sau- 
sage patties or stuffed links, ham- 
burger steak or pork chops, browned 
potatoes and broiled tomatoes. 

Suppose we plan on serving ham- 
burger steaks. These may be of ham- 
burger you have canned or bought 
fresh from the butcher. Grill sup- 
pers are easiest prepared on a broil- 
er tray on a gas or kerosene stove, 
but can be fixed in range ovens in 
flat baking pans where a broiler ar- 
rangement is not possible. 

Mix the hamburger steaks and pat 
them flat. Arrange them on slices of 
Spanish onion, and add just a bit of 
water, so the onion will not burn to 
the tray. Set close under the flame 
and brown well on both sides. When 
half done, add boiled potatoes cut in 
half, spread with butter and sprin- 
kled with salt and pepper. Fifteen 
minutes before taking from the oven, 
add tomatoes, halved and spread 
with butter, salt and pepper. Leave 
under low flame until meat is done, 
potatoes brown and tomatoes tender 
and crusty on top. Arrange on hot 
plates and serve immediately. 

The broiled tomatoes may be omit- 
ted from the plate lunch and a plat- 
ter of luscious sliced tomatoes served 
on the table if preferred. Or a salad 
of lettuce and cucumber with a touch 
of chopped green onion is good. Hot 
biscuits or bran muffins with butter 
and home-made jelly, and a simple 
dessert of fruit and cream, completes 
the meal. 

There is a definite romance to 
food. Our meals can carry out this 
idea. We might take advantage o/ 
the old saying “Gather ye romance 
while ye may,” and apply it to our 
summertime meals. For all too soon 
winter shuts us tightly within our 
four walls to a more or less staid 
and monotonous diet. + Let’s plan 
these enchanting outdoer meals as 
cften as we oan. 
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F course children think Post’s Bran 
Flakes is just the most delicious- 
tasting breakfast food they've ever had! 
But wise mothers serve it for. another 
reason, too. They know that Post’s Bran 
Flakes acts as a precaution against consti- 
pation due to lack of bulk inthe diet... an 
often unsuspected trouble that may lead 
to listlessness, ill temper, “‘low’’ spirits. 


For children and adults, too! 


For years, Post’s Bran Flakes has been 
recommended as a safeguard against this 
condition . . . for children and adults 
alike. For it provides the bulk the sys- 
tem needs but that many foods lack... 
thus helps to prevent intestinal sluggish- 
ness, and to insure normal elimination of 
food wastes. It is also rich in phosphorus, 
iron, Vitamin B. 

That is why you will want to serve 
Post’s Bran Flakes regularly, as a part of 
this proven program: Outdoor exercise 

. water to drink between meals . 
plenty of fresh fruits and vegetables in 
the diet. And a generous daily helping 


of Post’s Bran Flakes. 
Many ways to serve it 
























Your family will love this crispy, golden- 
flaked food ... whether you serve it plain, 
or with fruits or berries. So give them eases? 
Post’s Bran Flakes today. And see how mast Syrur om 
easily it helps to keep them regular and | 
fit...all the time! Post's Bran Flakes 
is a product of General Foods. 

Visit the General Foods Exhibit, a Century 
of Progress, Chicago (through October), 
and see the Post's Bran Flakes display. 
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Put Up Jellies-Jams 


Use any 


Summer Fruit 
SPEAS 


ENJEy 


Even the ripest, fully flavored 
fruits will jell, with Pen-Jel 
every time. Just follow the 
recipe on the package. One easy 
way, the ecup-for-cup method. 
You need no book of compli- 
cated recipes. Pen-Jel, in pow- 
dered form, adds the proper 
amount of pure fruit pectin to 
insure perfect consistency. The 
natural fruit color and flavor 
are unchanged. 

Take advantage of low prices 
on summer fruits—make delli- 
sacies for next winter now. 
Pen-Jel guarantees you perfect 
jams and jellies. 


One pack- 
age makes 


One recipe 
for all 
fruit and nine 
berries : glasses 














Reading the Advertisements 


—tells you what to buy and how to get most value for every penny spent. A 

dozen needs arise on your farm every week. Knowing which machine, which 

tools, which automobile, which suite of furniture, which cooking fuel is the 

best for the price you pay, will save money otherwise thrown away. Perhaps 

as little as twenty-five cents a week—perhaps a hundred dollars a single purchase. 
Read the advertisements in 


Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 














Des Moines Register 


The Newspaper lowa Depends Upon 


BA 


il 


The regular price of The Des Moines Register is 50c a month or $1.00 for 
8 weeks. This offer gives you three EXTRA weeks without cost, 





AIN OFRE 
ER 


This Offer Not Good After July 31st 


This bargain offer positively will not be good after July 31st NOW is 
the time to subscribe to wet the benefit of it, even though your subscription 
is not started until later Mail the coupon today with $1.00 bill, check or 


Get the News FIRST 
Delivered on Rural Routes Same Morning Published 


The Des Moines Register is the ONLY newspaper printed anywhere that 
can be delivered on rural routes in ALL parts of lowa the SAME MORNING 
PUBLISHED. It will tell you the news of the world hours ahead of other 
newspapers Why not read Iowa’s foremost newspaper when it can be had 
at such a bargain price? 


---—----—Mail Coupon Before July 3Ist-------- 
The Register, Des Moines, Lowa. 

Enclosed is % Send me The Des Moines Register according to 
your bargain offer. 


Longer Term Bargains—5 Months $2.00; 8 Months $3.00; 13 Months $5.00. These rates 
goed only by mail, in lowa, outside Des Moines. 


If you prefer The Bes Moines Tribune write “Yes” 
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“T et’s All Help!” 











ae of the earliest lessons for a 
child to learn is to divide when 
he has anything that is his own. I be- 
lieve children in a large family learn 
earlier that division is the only way 
to happiness, but it is quite as easy 
to learn the division of some things 
in a small family as in a large one. 

Division of labor is not so general- 
ly taught as is the division of candy 
or the division of clothes, or even 
the division of books and pictures. 
We talk much of teaching children 
to be generous, and I often think of 
the little cousin whose father had 
been talking to the two small chil- 
dren about being generous. After he 
had talked some time, he said: 

“Katy, can you tell me what gen- 
erous means?” 

And she, with a very emphatic air, 
lisped out: “Yeth, generouth meanth 
that Donald must always give me the 
biggeth pieth of cake.” 

I think little Katy would have been 
quite as eager to divide the labor of 
the home with Donald, and to divide 
it in the same proportion. 


Problem Solved by Some 


Some families have learned ta 
solve the problem. I know of a home 
where four boys have been the com- 
fort and help of their mother, who 
had no daughters. When they were 
little fellows, they began to help in 
every line of housework. The five- 
year-old had his special duties, one 
of which was to wipe all the silver- 
ware and put it in its proper place. 
As these boys grew older, they took 
on other tasks, until by the time the 
youngest of the four was ready to 
wipe silver, a large part of the house- 
work was being carried on by the 
four brothers. 

Of course, each one cared for his 
own room, making his bed and put- 
ting away his clothes. Every one in 
turn learned to prepare a meal. The 
mother stood by and helped with ev- 
ery new duty until she could leave 
home very comfortably to be gone 
several days, and know that every- 
thing would go on as smoothly as if 
she were there. 


Each Had His Own Share 


In dividing this labor in the home, 
much thought was spent upon what 
was wisest to teach these boys. The 
preparation of simple meals, the 
cleaning of the house, the routine 
work of every week, was carefully 
divided, and each boy had his own 
share. 

It is impossible to make any gen- 
eral rules about the division of labor 
in a home, but the only way, as I see 
it, is for father and mother to sit 
down with pencil and paper and 
make as definite a schedule of the 
household work for a week as one 
would make for planning a county 
wide picnic or a spring election. Of 
course, the meals for the week must 
be planned. That is mother’s part. 
A certain amount of scrubbing must 
be done every week, and a certain 
amount of cleaning. Of course, the 
dishwashing is the hardest to plan 
for, because that must come three 
times a day, and there isn’t the spe- 
cial interest in it that comes with 
the cooking and serving of the meals. 


Had But One Knife to Wash 


In the home of which I have been 
telling you, the dishwashing was 
shared, two boys doing the dishes 
for each meal. Sunday night lunch 
was always of interest to the young- 
est boy, for often he would suggest: 
“Let's each one wash his own dishes 
tonight.” When this plan was agreed 
upon, he immediately announced: 
“I'll eat bread and butter and an ap- 
ple. Then I'll have only one knife to 
wash.” 

When there are daughters as well 
as sons in the family, it seems as tho 
it would be a little easier to plan the 
home labor, because there is a feel- 
ing among many people that it is bet- 


ter for boys to do outside work and 
for girls to do the work inside t} 
home. However, I fail to see why 
girl should do heavy work ji 
doors instead of light work out-of 
doors. I believe the work that takes 
the most strength of body should | 
put upon the people who have t) 
strongest muscles, and certainly 1 
better way of creating personal sym- 
pathy and happiness can be arrange) 
than to have boys and girls, men and 
women, work together in their own 
homes. 

When I lived on the farm, the m: 
always helped with the washing. We 
did not have running water in 
house, so the men brought in 
water. We had no electricity, but 
have a hand-washing machine, l 
the men always ran the machine and 
turned the wringer for me. In r¢ 
turn, I was glad in haying time 
drive the team and thus save them 
the time of a man. It wasn’t half so 
hard to drive a pair of horses for a 
load of hay as it would have been 
for me to do a washing by myself 
In many emergencies, I was glad to 
do any outside work my strength 
would permit. 

Many a woman wears herself out 
doing hard work in a farm home 
when the men of the family would 
gladly lighten the burdens if they 
only knew how. It is worth while for 
every one to learn to adjust time 
and work to other people. 


The Happiest Cooperation 


Two sisters are my neighbors. © 
cares for the morning work on thie 
porches, the other for the living 
room. There was but one broom for 
that work. It took them some time to 
adjust themselves and their time so 
they could both use that broom to 
best advantage. Today, they have 
the happiest cooperation and use the 
one broom, both arranging the work 
so they finish at the same time 

It is worth much to be able to co- 
operate with other people. Dividing 
the labor in the home subtracts from 
the burdens, adds to the happiness 
and multiplies the joys.—Mrs. Nellie 
Kedzie Jones. 


Summer Fruit Jellies 
(Continued from page 12) 
Apple Jelly 


Apple jelly may be made from 
whole fruit or from parings and cores 
of tart apples used in other cannin: 
Discard all faulty parts. Cover well 
with water and cook until the 
is quite done. Strain twice (d: 
squeeze jelly bag the last time) 
three-fourths cup of sugat 
cup of boiling juice. Boil unt 
jelly stage is reached, skim, ani 
into hot jelly glasses. 


Grape Jelly 


Wash and stem four pouné 
grapes. Crush and boil for |t 
minutes. Press thru jelly bag 
strain.@ Use as much sugar b) 
sure as juice. Heat juice to b 
point and add sugar. Boil raj 
until jelly stage is reached. 
and pour into hot jelly glasses 


Spice Currant Jelly 


Wash five pounds of currants 
do not remove stems, mash slig 
to start juice and cook until cul 
turn white. Drain in jelly bag 
one ounce of stick cinnamon and ©! 
tablespoon of whole cloves 
cheesecloth bag, and boil in ext 
ed juice for ten minutes, re! 
spices, measure juice, and for 
cup of juice add three-fourths 
cup of sugar. Boil until jelly stag 
reached and pour into hot glass‘ 

An ideal jelly is tender, clea! 
sparkling. It holds its shape 
may be cut with a spoon, making 
sharp cleaving line and leaving S!) 
facets. It has the characteristi 
vor of the fruit from which 
made. 
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By HENRY 


Sabbath School Lesson 





WALLACE 





=e as 





Deborah 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 16, 1933. Judges, 4:4-10, 
13-15; 5:1-3.) 

HE first chapter of the book of 
Judges tells of the progress 
made in the later days of Joshua in 
subduing the Canaanites, and also of 
the failure to obey the command of 
Jehovah to drive the Canaanites en- 


tirely out of the land. 

Help came to Israel thru the 
judges. None of these judges had 
rule over the whole country, but 


only the part of it that was suffering 
from foreign oppression at the time, 
and at least at one time two of them 
were contemporaneous. 

One of the best of these judges 
was a woman, a real national deliv- 
who did for Israel at that time 


erer, 
what Joan of Are did for France in 
her day. Deborah judged Israel. 


At this time, the people were in a 
bad state. In the time of Joshua, 
Jaban—called “king of Canaan,” a 
monarch of great power in the coun- 
tries lying north, called “Haresheth 
of the Gentiles” — had attacked 

,. but was defeated. For many 
vears he had harassed the Israelites 
Deborah saw that the time was 
ripe for rebellion, and she called on 
Barak, a chieftain in the far north, 
and told him she had an intimation 
from the Lord that deliverance was 
possible, if he could raise even ten 
thousand men. She suggested that he 
bring ten thousand men up into 
the hill country of Mount Tabor, 
where the chariots of Sisera would 
be utterly useless, and he would nat- 
urally endeavor to pitch the battle on 
the plain by the river Kishon, where 
his chariots could be used. 

Then an assault was made under 
the nominal leadership of Barak; but 
Deborah, in whom all the people 
trusted, was the real power. A great 
storm burst from the east on the 
backs of the Israelites and full in the 
face of their enemies. “The clouds 
dropped water.” It was what we 
would call a cloudburst, and long 
continued. The level lands on which 
the chariots could be used became a 
marsh. Every rivulet became a tor- 
rent. The river Kishon overflowed. 
The chariots mired in the mud, and 
the frightened horses became un- 
manageable. They must cross the 
Kishon to seek safety. The result 
was a rout, which became a mas- 
sacre, not because of the valor of 
the Israelites, but because of the 
great storm, a method of Divine in- 
terference. 

, the general of the Canaan- 
ite army, escaped, probably by swim- 
ming the Kishon, and sought safety 
r his own home, in the home of 


Joshua 


Sisera 


an Arab chief, Heber the Kenite, a 
descendant of the family into which 
Moses married. Jael, the chief’s wife, 
welcomed him. She took him into the 
side of the tent belonging to the 
men, covered him with a _ blanket, 


é gave him clabbered milk, or but- 
termilk 


, to drink. Utterly exhausted, 
and utterly discouraged, but feeling 
perfectly safe, he fell asleep. And 
then this Arab princess deliberately 
drew up one of the nine iron pins 
that held down their tent, put it at 


the temple of the sleeping man, and 
drove it home until she pinned him 
ground. Then she awaited 
Barak and pointed out to him the 
late of Sisera. 
Treacherous, you say? Utterly un- 
Yes! Then the question 
Why is her deed com- 
mended? If you read closely, you will 
that it is not commended by the 
sacred writer: 
“Blessed among women shall Jael be, 
The wife of Heber the Kenite; 
Ble ssed shall she be above women 
in the tent.” 
That is, 
Arab 


Christian? 
may arise: 


sea 


other 
moral 


above all 
upon the 


blessed 
women. But 


aspect or the righteousness of the 
deed, the sacred writer says not a 
word. He simply gives the judgment 
of Deborah and the conceptions of 
the people of the dark ages of Jewish 
history. Jael’s act has been dupli- 
cated often in recent times by lead- 
ers of so-called Christian nations, and 
modern Deborahs have not con- 
demned. These were wild, rough 
times, and wild, rough people. The 
story simply shows the sentiments 
and ideals of the time. 


Isaiah 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 23, 1933. Isaiah, 5:8-12, 
18-24.) 
LS daeealamti the Scriptures as a 
purely literary production, we 
would say that Isaiah stood among 
the other prophets as Shakespeare 
among modern poets—apart, alone, 
supreme. He lived in an age when 
it was possible and easy to note the 


working out of several great vices 
that prevailed in Israel for many 
generations. In this fifth chapt« 


after giving the parable of the vine- 
yard, he mentions four of the great 
national sins of the people, and ends 
the chapter with an announcement 
of the punishment that will surely 
follow. 

The first great national sin is mo- 
10poly in the shape of land grabbing. 


The second great sin, and the one 
first mentioned in the lesson, is 
drunkenness—not occasional drunk- 


enness, but a life spent in sensual 
gratification, making the gratifica- 
tion of the appetite the business of 
life; rising early in the morning, 
continuous drinking thru the day 
and into the night, and in connection 
with it a life spent wholly in amuse- 
ment. The result of neglect on the 
part of the wealthy of the serious 
business of life is national decay, a 
loss of all the sterling, manly virtues, 
a decline in patriotism, the nation 


thus becoming a ready prey to the 
invaders. “Therefore my people are 


gone into captivity for lack of knowl- 
edge,” and even the nobles are fam- 
ished and the multitude, or common 
people, dried up with thirst. There- 
fore, Sheol, or the grave, hath en- 
larged herself, and the mean man, 
that is, the poor man, or the common 
people, and the mighty man, the 
great and lofty, shall alike be hum- 
bled. 

The next sin pointed out in the 
lesson is infidelity. Because ven- 
geance against an evil work was 
not executed speedily, the hearts of 
the sons of men were fully set to 
do iniquity. “Woe unto them that 
draw iniquity with cords of false- 
hood, and sin as it were with a 
cart They held that might 
was right; that man could do just 
as he pleased; that everything was 
‘ight that could be successfully ac- 
complished; and, as a natural con 
sequence, exalted their own wisdom 
and their own prudence, and disre- 
garded all higher law. 

This naturally led to the fourth 
sin, in which the judges, or those 
who enforced the law, were not only 
men who were given to much wine, 
but they became bribe takers, “that 
justify the wicked for a bribe, and 
take away the righteousness of the 


rope. 


righteous from him.” The_ poor 
man had no chance in a court of 
law; the judges were corrupt. In 


a matter of dispute, it was simply 
a question of who had the most 
money. 

It will not do for us to say, nor 
for a moment to presume that, Chris- 
tian nation that we are, we are 
wholly exempt from these sins which 
led to the destruction of the Jewish 
people. The accumulation of large 
properties in the hands of a few 
men will sooner or later lead to very 
serious trouble even in a free re- 
public. 









‘GO AHEAD, 
DOT... 
FILL IT 
UP AGAIN 


—_| 






































































IF YOU HAVEN’T TASTED 


Grape-Nuts F lakes 


1+. You're missing something! 





on MA’AM! If you haven't yet ment. It provides an amazing va- 
poured yourself a dishful of riety of vital food elements. In fact, 


these curly, golden flakes—the served with whole milk or cream, 


year’s best breakfast is still ahead _ thisyounger brother of Grape-Nuts 
of you! supplies more varied nourishment 


' ner 
It’s good! eee Flakes is than many a hearty meal! 


a dish for a king! Delicately So put Grape-Nuts Flakes down 


crunchy! With ainiiies of pop- on tomorrow’s grocery list now. 
corn’s tempting sweetness! And And listen to your whole family 
with all that rich, rare, delightful chorus,‘It's grand!”’... Don’t miss 
flavor that has made Grape-Nuts __ the fascinating Grape-Nuts Flakes 
famous the world around! You'll show—Foods and Agricultural 
love °em—and that goes for the Building, Chicago World’s Fair. 


whole family! 


Don’t think that Grape-Nuts 








Flakes is just an appetite-pleaser. 
It’s a flake cereal with real nouritsh- 


- Jake cereal 
with veal 


Nourishment \t 


SURPRISE— 
COMPANION TO GRAPE-NUTS 








THE NEW CEREAL 
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POULTRY HEALTH 


By Dr. J. E. Salsbury, Veterinarian and Specialist in Poultry Diseases 

















How to Rid Chickens and Turkeys of Worms 


“T*HERE are good reasons 
] for classing worms among 
the worst enemies of the poul- 
try raiser. It is only too true 
that “wormy birds will never 
make you money.” This has 
been demonstrated time and 
again both experimentally 
and under farm conditions. 
Many extension departments 
have kept records on the 
and production of farm 
have found 
flocks are money makers, while un- 
healthy, wormy flocks always repre- 
sent a loss. 
Why Worming Pays 

Here are some of the reasons why 
it pays big profits if poultry keepers 
worm their birds and keep them free 
from worms. 

1. Worms cause birds to go blind, 
become lame and paralyzed, act dizzy 
or crazy, lose flesh and become very 
thin. They also cause diarrhea. 

2. Worms consume the feed that 
should go to make eggs and build body 
weight. The amount of feed they waste 
is tremendous. 

3. Worms lower the vitality of the 
fowls, making them more susceptible 
to colds, roup, fowl cholera, typhoid 
and other diseases. 

How to Get Rid of Round Worms 

When round worms only are found 
in the flock and there seems to be no 
complication from other conditions use 
Dr. Salsbury’s Nicotine Caps. These 
are properly coated and contain the 
full dosage of nicotine for round 
worms and come in sizes and at prices 
as follows: 


health 
flocks and 
that healthy, worm-free 


Adult Size* Chick Size* 


50 caps ppanbeonisee 50 .oD 
100 caps : ; : 90 .60 
200 caps eave 1.75 1.10 
500 caps ra 3.50 2.50 

Be CRDE  crroccecsrsenes 6.00 4.50 


How to Get Rid of Tape Worms 
When flocks are infested with tape 
worms only it is recommended that 





Dr. Salsbury’s Kamala Caps 
be used. They are properly 
coated and contain nothing 
but pure Kamala in full size 
dose as recommended by ex- 
periment stations. 


How to Treat for Both Kinds 


For the combined treat- 
ment of tape worms and large 
round worms, nothing has been as 
popular with poultrymen in general 
as Dr. Salsbury’s Kamata-Nicotine 
Combination Caps. These balanced 
combination caps are properly coated 
and blended with supporting and stim- 
ulating drugs that keep up the heart 
action and body functions while the 
other drugs are acting on the worms. 
That is why Dr. Salsbury’s Kamala- 
Nicotine Combination Caps are easy 
on the birds. The following new 
low prices apply to both the Kamala 
Caps and the Kamala-Nicotine Com- 
bination Caps: 





50 caps 





100 caps 13 35 90 
200 caps 2.50 1.75 
500 caps 5.00 3.50 
1000 caps 9.00 6.00 


*All the chick size worm caps are for 
chickens and turkeys from 10 to 16 weeks 
of age. All adult size for birds over 16 
weeks old. 


Ask for 
vour hatchery, 
they can’t supply, 
direct. 


New Book on Poultry Diseases 


All new—64 pages. To get your copy 
go to your nearest Dr. Salsbury dealer 
first. If there is no dealer in your 
town send 10c to help cover mailing 
and give the name of your dealer. A 
copy will then be sent free. 93 photo- 
graphs of diseased birds, etc., in nat- 
ural colors tell how to prevent and 
cure diseases. 

Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, A-26 
Jackson St., Charles City, lowa.—Ad 
vertisement. 


these caps by name at 
feed or drug store. If 
send your order 
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Get the most trom your old machine. Don't walt 
eee now Supauetor . Prices are tow- 
est right now and easiest $3 per month 
wilt pay for the tamous mous MASTERPIECE. 


LLOW 


“Great cream caver," 
extra butterfat saved 
everywhere are boosters on. the 
BEARING CREAM SEP ARATOR. 
skimmer. Four sizes—3875, 300 
skimming capacity 
month up, NO INTEREST 






history. 
THE GALLOWAY COMPANY 


EW SEPARATOR 


“Easier to turn.” 
Easy_to clean as a china dish."’ Users 
NEW improved GALLOWAY BALL 


Ten exclusive features, Closest 
750 and_ 950 ie per hour 
i ee MS. $3 per 


Lowest bargain prices. EA 
Separating pays if you have a Galloway, 
rite today for Galloway's amazing trade-in allowance and full 
free information on the most improved separator in Galloway's 
Also ask for 1933 bargains on other farm equipment. 
Box 227 


“Pays for itself in 





WATERLOO, IOWA J 








KILLS 


ROOSTS 


JUST PAINT THE 











LOOK OVER..... 


the bargains in the 
classified section be- 
fore you buy or sell. 

















$1 PAYS FOR $3000 
LIFE PROTECTION 


Even If You Are Past 55 
The National Security Assn., 204 S. 
Hamilton Dr., Dept. 62-W, Beverly 
Hills, Calif., is offering to men, women 
and children, between the ages of 10 
and 75, a new Life Protection Member- 








ship Certificate without medical exam- | 


ination for $1, which pays $1000 for 
death from any cause; $2000 to $3000 
for accidental death. SEND NO 
MONEY. Just your name, age, name 
of beneficiary, and a Life Certificate, 
fully made out in your name, will be 


sent to you for 10 Days’ Free Inspection. NO 
AGENT WILL CALL. 


it, send only $1 to put your protection in force 
for about 45 days 
you owe nothing. 
today. 


then about 8c a day. 


OFFER LIMITED. So write 


If you decide to keep | 


If not, | 
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° 
Profits From Poultry 
(Continued from page 3) 

30 pounds of dried buttermilk, 50 pounds 
of 32 per cent commercial protein mix- 
ture and 2 pounds of salt. Of this mash, 
the young pullets are fed all they will 
eat, and in addition are given some corn 

each night. 

The baby chicks are fed a commercial 
feed, or “starter,’’ until eight weeks of 
age, after which the growing mash 
mentioned above is given. When the 
pullets are grown and moved to the lay- 
ing houses, a commercial laying mash 
is fed, supplemented at night with a 
whole grain mixture composed of equal 
parts by weight of yellow corn, wheat 
and oats. During the winter, the layers 
are fed 100 pounds of the laying mash, 
soaked in water, and into which a quart 
ef codliver oil has been stirred. This 
is the amount given daily to 1,000 hens, 
and is the first feed supplied in the 
morning for the purpose of giving them 
codliver oil. Whole grain is fed only 
once a day—at night, while mash is 
kept before them constantly. 

Mrs. Frakes has a flock average of 
200 eggs per hen. Some hens, of course, 
lay more than that, while others lay 
less, but the average per 1,000 hens has 
been 200 eggs per bird for several years. 
Her chickens are culled twice a year by 
an expert. With all her experience, she 
does not consider herself competent to 
do her own culling. “My pullets are 
culled in June or July,’’ she says, “and 
my old hens in July or August. Some- 
times the laying flock is made up of 20 
per cent old hens and 80 per cent pul- 
lets, while at other times a larger or 
smaller percentage of the layers are 
pullets—the exact proportion depending 
upon the quality of the pullets raised 
in different years as determined by the 
culler.”’ 

While this description is simple and 
easy to follow, do not get the impres- 
sion that there is anything slipshod 
about poultry raising on the Frakes 
farm—far from it! Everything is attend- 
ed to at the right time, and nothing is 
allowed to lag The laying houses are 
always free from mites and the hens 
free from lice. A sick bird is a rarity 
on this farm. 

Houses Are Stationary 

Another thing is worthy of mention, 
and that is that all brooder and laying 


houses remain year after year on the 
same ground. No brooder houses are 
ever moved to “clean ground.’ That is 


too much work, according to this effi- 
cient producer. However, the ground 
where the chicks are brooded is thoroly 
disked up the latter part of August and 
seeded to rye early in September. 





Each brooder house, either 10x12 or 
8x10 feet in size, has attached to it a 
sun parlor of the same size as the 
house, where the chicks can sun them- 
selves until they are allowed to run at 
large in the ry specially seeded for 
their benefit. Each spring, before the 
brooding season begins, the houses are 
thoroly cleaned, several inches of dirt 
removed from the floors of the sun par- 
lors and a lave of fresh sand added. 
This seems to be sufficient to keep 
away disease R ng <¢ on fresh 
ground every year is all but, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Frakes, the same results 

in be accomplished by reseeding the 
old ground each yvear and keeping the 
houses clean at all times. 

This spring, Mrs. Frakes purchased 
3,700 baby cl ks. In 1931, she entered 

96 chicks in a nation-wide’ chick- 
growing contest, and succeeded in rais- 


ing 98.7 per cent of them to maturity, 
Winning third place in the contest. Such 
results speak for themselves. She sells 
all her broilers to private customers at a 
premium of from 2 to 5 cents a pound 
over the market, and her eggs are sold 
in a similar mi either to a hatch- 
ery or to private customers, at a preml- 
um of from 2 to 3 cents a dozen, These 
special prices, of course, help greatly in 
increasing profits. However, there is no 
reason why thousands of others can not 
do the same, for there is always a de- 
mand for high quality eggs and poultry. 
—John Thompson. 


inner, 


KANSAS CITY LIVESTOCK RATES 

An order signed by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace on June 14 provides for 
a new schedule of maximum livestock 
commission charges at the Kansas City 
stockyards. On the basis of 1931 busi- 
ness at this market, it is estimated the 
new rates will save livestock shippers 
approximately $135,000 a year. The new 
schedule (B. A. I. Docket No, 311), 
goes into effect July 14. 

In the new schedule prescribed by the 
secretary's order, no change has been 
made in the charges for consignments 


consisting of only one head. The per 
head charge for the first twenty head 
or fraction thereof in a consignment of 


calves has been reduced from 30 to 25 


and the per head charge for each 
read over twenty in the consignment 
. is been reduced from 25 to 15 cents, On 


cents, 


vearlings or light pert the correspond- 
ing reductions are from 60 to 45 cents 
and from 40 to 25 cents a head. While 
no change is made in the actual cents 
shown as the rates on stock pigs, the 
charge of 20 ents a head is made to 
apply to the first forty is consign- 
ment rather than the first fiffy, the re- 
sult being that 15 cents per head is 


deducted. from the charges on ten head 
of pigs in each consignment of fifty or 
more. The rate of 10 cents for each 
hog over forty in a consignment has 
been reduced to 


5 cents. 
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OU wouldn't 


patch your barn roof 
with a newspaper! 


That would be foolish, false econ- 
omy. But isn't it false economy to 
buy inferior seed bags of thin tex- 
ture, and have part of your valuable 
seed sift away every year? 


Bemis A Seed Bags are imsurance 
that your seed—all of it—will be 
carried to its destination safely, se- 
curely. Bemis A’s are strong, sturdy, 
siftproof—you can treat 'em rough! 
No wonder thousands of seed sell- 
ers and seed buyers say that Bemis 
A's are the most dependable, most 
economical bags in 48 states. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 


1858 ~ 75th Anniversary ~- 1933 





THE STANDARD SEAMLESS 
SEED BAG OF AMERICA 











Cheapest and Best 


Ask your dealer for Daisy f'y 
Killer. Placed anywhere, attracts 


') andkillsall fies, Neat,clean cor 


metal. Can'tspill ortip over. Cen 





teed. Harold Somers, tnc., "Brooklyn, N. Y 


DAISY FLY KILLER 





you please mention this papel 





venient. Lastsall season. Made 0! 


soil, or injure capers. aah 





When writing to advertisers, WwW?! 











te ied 
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WALLACES' FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


OUR READERS MARKET 


The place to buy what 
you need and the place 
to sell what you have.. 








Rates and Information 


Our classified advertising rate is 15c 
a word, cash with order. The minimum 
charge is $2.10 for 14 or less words. 
Count each whole number, initial and 
sign as a word. Count your name and 
address as part of the ad. Thus, “F. L. 
Wires” is counted as three words. 
“296 West 21st St.”” is oa as four 
words, and “Des we" Iowa,"’ is 
counted as two. ‘$1’ and ‘'$5,432,000" 
are each counted as one word. 
counts as three words. 
4 counts as four words. 
oR. 4° as two. Ads must reach us by 
Wednesday noon, ten days before issue 
date. Send full remittance with order. 

If you have not advertised with us 
recently be sure to give two references, 
This is for your own protection. One 
should be your banker and the other 
some responsible business man. To 
avoid delay, send letters of recom- 
mendation with your order. Write or 
print your ad plainly. 

For your convenience in figuring, 
the following table gives the cost 
of most desirable advertisements 
for various insertions: 


Number of Insertions _ 





No. Words A 
| 1 2 4 
14. -.-.- {$2.10 | $4.20 i. 30 $8.40 
21 | 3.15 6.30 | 9.45 | 12.60 
28 | 4.20 8.40 | 16.80 
3D 5.25 | 10.50 21.00 
2 6.30 | 12.60 25.20 
49 7.35 14.70 | 29.40 
56 8.40 16.80 33.60 








| For each additional seven words, add 
$1.05 per insertion. 








COMMISSION HOUSES 


YOUR POULTRY DRESSED OR LIVE, 
ilso your dressed veal, bring more 
noney when shipped to the house favored 

y rgest buyers. Highest price y 
or eggs in case or carload lots. 
Parcel post shipments welcome Check 

mailed day shipment arrives Ask for 

} Market reports and Handy Chicago 

Street map showing direct routes to 

( 

} 








‘hicago’s World's Fair Karsten & Sons, 
sox 33, 1100 Fulton Market, Chicago, 
ARMOUR AND COMPANY, DEPT. D, 
823 Fulton St., Chicago. Live and 
Dressed Poultry—Eggs—Veal. Immediate 
returns—highest prices. Write for tags— 
bulletins—free booklet on dressing, pack- 
ng, shipping. 


PRICES» PAID FOR 
of good quality. Coops Fur- 
J Wholesale Buyers. 
South Water 


HIGHEST 

poultry 
nished, Write us. 
D. L. Hemman Co., 119 
Market, Chicago. 





CHICAGO BUTCHERS PACKING CO., 

216-222 N. Peoria St., Chicago. Commis- 
Poultry, veal, eggs and 
Returns 


sion a specialty. 
butter. Highest prices obtained. 
mailed same day. 





FOR TOP PRICES, CORRECT WEIGHTS 

and quick returns ship your Live and 
Dressed Poultry and Veal to Cougle Com- 
mission Company, 1154-56 West Randolph 
Street, Chicago. 





WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POUL- 

try and veal. Highest possible prices 
paid. Write for information and _ tags. 
Drake & Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


» BUYS GENUINE ENG logan SHEP- 
rd pups. (Either sex or spayed fe- 
Heeler stock CN » fooling.) Order 


rect_—-C Co DB 








( Appr il.) Tra 
tructions (3 part trained.) 
Fox 1 rs, Toy Terr , & 
Write y * dog wants, any breed 
side Ke Is, Reinbeck, Iowa. 





COLLIES 
greed, 


panions, 


WHITE AND COLORS. PED- 
intelligent workers, loyal com- 
reliable guards. Prices reason- 
ind satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, 


Shomont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 
SHEPHERD, COLLIE AND POLICE 
pu Males $3.75, females $2. Also 
ned dogs. Free training structions. 

J. Isaksen, Springfield, Minnesota. 
WANTED — PUREBRED PUPS AND 


cer dogs. (Most breeds.) (Give full de- 
Seription.) Run ft, Reinbeck, lowi Ke 


EDUCATIONAL 


AMERICAN AU ( 


Kansas City 





TION 
Inquire % 


COLLEGE, 
priced terms. 








Omaha—Chicago, 
FARM LANDS 
FARMS ON CROP PAYMENT PLAN 


In beautiful southwest Minnesota. Two 








or three good, improved farms for sale 
to responsible parties on practically a 
Mele payment plan Write for particu- 
tc Stop renting and get a home while 
prices are low. Box 445, Slayton, Minn. 


INDEPENDENCE, SECURITY AS- 
sured, North Dakota, Minnesota, Mon- 
Idaho, Ww ashington, Oregon farms. 





‘ie TE tin prices, easy terms. Descriptive 
on rature, impartial advice. Mention 
at J. W. Haw, 34 Northern RPacific 





a St. Paul, Minn. 


FARM LANDS 


LIVESTOCK 





RENTERS WANTE D, | SEC TION FARM, 

two set buildings, 100 miles east Sioux 
City. Give stock, equipment, age, help, 
references. Address, Box 51, Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa _Homestead. 


CAN JADA. FOR INFORM ATION R RE- 
garding farm settlement opportunities 
in Western Canada write Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway, 306 Union Station, St. Paul, 
Minn. 
IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA AND 
Southern Minnesota foreclosed farms at 
cost for sale by bank. Write John S. Sor- 
ensen, 50 South La Salle St., Chicago, III. 








MINNESOTA FARM LIST AND MAP. 
Murray’s Land Office (Established 
1880), Wadena, Minn. 





HELP WANTED 





AGENTS 











MEN WANTED AT ONCE TO CALL 
on stores with newest line self-selling 
5e and l0c 1 ssities. Strong, original 
counter di splays Aspir Mere - 
chrome, Raz lade i isehold  ¢ 
ment t \utoma sel s Many 
new ite Up to 12 per nt p 
Big catalog I \ Co-Pax D 
59-H, 1956 S. Troy, ¢ g 








and det e Ss 
No g pt $12 t Ex 
pe ¢ \ , * - 
tra ig july wit! t 
I ‘ Pr e 3 D> 2 
500 S h ) Cc} ia) 
RESPONSIBLE MEN WANTED TO OP- 
} . enad 0 t eS 
u WW « | 
( t \\ Stre W i 
FEMALE 
WANTED: WOMEN TO LE - N BEAU- 
ty culture for World's Fair positior 
Just time to qualify by ir new rt 
plan. Earn while attending Writ Dey 
WF, Moler, 59 E. Monroe Street, Chicag 


MALE 
MEN TO LEARN BARBE R- 
ing for Ww rld's Fair positions Just 
time to qualify by our new short plan 
Earn while attending t Dept. WF, 
Moler, 59 E. Monroe Street, Chicago 


LIVESTOCK 


BEEF CATTLE 
CHOICE SHORTHORN BULLS, SERV- 


I 
Iiceable age, by son f Imy 


WANTED 








l ) yuarter- 
staff. Ben Studer, Wesl low 
DAIRY CATTLE 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST HIGH 
record Holstein bulls at farmers prices 


State Board of Control of Wisconsin 
State Capitol, Madison, Wisconsir 





MISCELLANEOUS _ 





DAIRY CATTLE 





BROWN SWISS BULLS, 6 WEEKS TO 
serviceable age Priced reasonable. 

Arthur Fluegel, LeRoy, Illinois. 

HIGH 
Har- 


BROWN SWISS B 
production dams. Farmers prices. 
vey Hess, Jr., Waterloo, Iowa. 


DUAL PURPOSE CATTLE 


MILKING SHORTHORN CHOICE 
bulls, 2 to 12 months, $25 up. Art 
Es« hen, Lamont, Iowa. 


ULLS FROM 
I 


FARM MACHINERY 


ELMWOOD ‘TO Ww RECKING co., 

the largest Saale in Knox county. 
Complete line of parts for all makes of 
cars and trucks. Tractor parts. Save 60 
per cent. Write, phone or wire. 540 Mul- 
berry Street, Galesburg, Illinois. 


INDUCTION 


1s HORSE REPULSION 
alternating motors $12.7 Alternating 
ind direct current generator bargair 
Electrical Surplus Co., 1885 Milwauk 
\\ ( ig 
RICHMAN'S CORN HARVESTER, 
-oormatl price. Only $25 with bundl 
ty £ tact ‘ KF i how- 
: rve pi ire Z Tn t 
Sal i K sas. 
MILKING MAC HINE S, SUPPLIES. 
Dairy supp! L. st pr s. Milker 
Exchange, Box 8 Mankat », Minnesota 


_ MIS SCELLANEOUS 


BAGS WANTED 


YOUR EMPTY BAGS. WRITE 


I In Bag Company, Springfield, 





north Livestock Exchange Bldg., 
South Omaha, Nebraska 


CONCRETE CORN CRIBS 

building blocks. Write for it 
ing size. Lowest prices in histo 
Concrete Crib & Silo Co., fee 





BATTERIES 


EDISON POWER - LIGHT 


Batterie Non-acid, odorless 
fuaranteed All zes Bargains in com- 
plete generator plants, motors, et Free 
interesting literature. Hawley Smith Co 
65 Washington Ave., Danbury, Conn. 





AMANA FARM LIGHT BATTERIES $81 
complete new set “ree premium offer. 
Write Amana Society, High, Iowa. 








Use This Order Blank Now! 





WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Gentlemen: 


TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
IOWA HOMESTEAD 


Run my ad as follows: 





HOMESTEAD, 


times in your 








paper. Remittance for $:q.....ccccccccscassccssccoccssccess is enclosed. 
(PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES) 








Name ..... ie saciondsecxenadiesi 
(Count as 





PGT OUD ccceiccsssceose scinnadltinniamatsioes 
7 ( 





yount as 


Rates at top of page. 








Seen eee eee eeeeeeeeneererorseeeeeeeeeeeeereresebeesEeebeeescerenenseeneee 





Minimum chagre. $2.10. 


part of ad) 


part of ad) 




















BATTERIES 


WHY FARM LIGHT 


BUY REBUILT 
Batteries when genuine Universal 
“Nuseal”’ Batteries cost no more? Re- 
builts are only a temporary job Uni- 
versal “‘Nuseal”’ Batteries guaranteed 5 


years by responsible manufacturer, Write 
for full details, prices and new Battery 
Guide. Universal Battery Co., 3414 S. La 
Salle St., Chicago. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 
PRICED FOR YOU! 


electric motors, gene 


pressors, pumps 


OUR REBUILT 
ators, air com- 


onditioned. One 


year guaranteed ymplete stock. All 
sizes. Staftidard makes Modern types. 
Call or write Rockford Electric Equip- 
ment Co., 726 South Wyman, Rockford, 


Illinois. 
FARM LIGHT PLANTS 
SERVICE PAR TS FOR DELCO Pp L. ANTS, 
irm batts Republ iD Com- 
pany, Daseun rt, lowa. Estab hed 1916 
HEDGE POSTS 
HEDGE POSTS FOR SALE CARLOTS:; 


also Catalpa I W. Porth & Co., in- 


HOG FEEDERS 


R ~ MeA\ st m IT 
¥ ! b { Dk [ 
\\ a UL V L 7 





1} I 
ts I) 1) I , 
ANY $ i | i I ) rwo 
x | ~ iloss 
nd 
1 S Pi > 
S \ I M 


FILMS DEVELOPED ANY SIZE—SEV- 

en guaranteed (money back if they ever 
fade) perfect ie prints—Beautiful dou- 
ble weight prof sional enlargement free 
Prompt servi 25c (coin). Kays Phote 








Service, LaCr sse, Wis 

FANCY BORDER PICTU [RES I DEVEL- 
oped and printed, six exposure rolls, 

25c, eight exposures, 30: Free pac Raber, 

ment with each roll Midwest Photo 

Service, Box 12, Peoria, Illinois 

YOUR ROLL DEVELOPED, FIGHT 


guaranteed prints, beautiful Photo Mir- 
ror of your best picture, all for 35¢ coin, 
Fays Photo Shop, La Cr sse, Wisconsin. 


AND EN- 
developed, 
coin, Photo 


SPECIAL—TEN 
largement (5x7), 
printed, one enlargement 


REPRINTS 
25 R 





Service, 837-24t! De Moines, va 

6 OR 8&8 EXPOSURE ROLLS DEVE 
oped and printed 25 ‘ree enlarg I 

offer. Free 25c¢ present first poor 





Eastman Studio, Bode 


ROLLS DEVELOPED — TWO DOUBLE 


weight gl ss enlargements, eight guar- 


anteed prints, 25c coin. Rays Photo Serv- 


ice, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 


FILMS DEVELOPED, TWO FREE EN- 





largements with each roll, 25 coin, 
Century Photo Service, Box 829, La 
Crosse, Visconsir 
FIRST FILM DEVELOPEI MIGHT 
prints, 3 Enlarg ie! . en 
Superior Photo Service, Dept. S ‘Ww iter- 


loo, Iowa 


PHOTOS, 
nates 


ENLARGED SNAPSHOTS, 


Hauser, 1809-27th, Des Moines, Iowa 
TWO CRYSTAI STIPPLI ENLARGI 
ment fi 1 2 I - 
hop 1118 Ove Cc} ) 


20 REPRINT FILMS Page) Scie Some 

two print te eae gative 2 > ugland, 

TOBACCO — ENJOY 

. me manufactured 

eet or natural, 

gz, extra mild or 

natural, $1 Satisf ti guaranteed 

Free double-bladed 50 po ket knife, Mur- 
ray Tobacco Co., Murray, Kentucky 


UARANTEED CHEWING, SMOKING 
or cigarette tobacco, five Ibs. $1.25; 
ten $1.75. Pay when received. Pipe, silk 
sox and box cigars free with each order. 
Farmers Associatio We st Paducah, Ky 
BEST GRADE, AGED, MELLOW SMOK- 
ing or chewing, five pounds $1 ten 
$1.50. Silk socks, pipe and box cigars 
free. Satisfaction guaranteed. Progres- 
sive Farmers, D7, Mayfield, Kentucky. 
FRAGRANT, MELLOW, —— OR 
chewing tobacco, bulkswe ied, 5 Ibs 
and box full size cigars 75« "Pipe, silk 
socks free Farmers Tobacco Exchange, 
B66, Mayfield, Kentucky. 


(Additional Classified Ads on Next Page) 








* 


18—314 


Our Readers Market 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


MISCELLANEOUS 




















TOBACCO 

TOBACCO—POSTPAID GUARAI N’ TEE D, 

very best, selected, mellow, juicy leaf 
hewing, 5 lbs. $1.3 - d Best smok- 
ing bs, oF 5 Mark Hamlin, 
Shar« rent 

1( CT OBACCO = CHEW YG OR 

i 2 I ds 75c 
Recir ( p ss 
ve ( I Kken- 
GOLDEN CIGAI E |] LEY, MILD 
5 Ibs 1 box fu Zz rs $1. Cigar- 
ette roller, papel | o} hange, 
B443, Mayfield, Ke ] 
MILDEST, CIGARE” ‘TE RLEY » LBS 
75e, 1¢ pers a Tnited To- 
bacco Cx Mievflela Kent acicy. 
OLD GOLD WANTED 

CASH FOR GOLD TEETH, WA TC HE 
Jewelry 100 per cent full value paid 
day shipment received. Satisfaction guar- 


returned, 
Smelting 


ipment cheerfully 
free. Chicago Gold 


anteed or si 
Information 














Refining Co., 573 Mallers Bldg., Chi- 

cage 
VETERINARY 
SE ND 25c FOR UTERINE CAPSULE 
for slo w breeding cows or mares, Dr, 
David Robert Cattle Spe 123 
Grand Ave Waukesha, Wis 
WINDMILLS 

WINDMILLS $14.75. WRITE FOR LIT 

erature and reduced prices Currie 
Windmill Ce« Dept. WF, Topeka, Kans: 

WOOL 

ARMERS WOO!I MADE INTO 
blanket role batt d vyvarns 
fair price Send for cireulars Monti- 
ello W len Mills, Mo ell Vi 

PATENT ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS. —_SMALL IDEAS MAY HAVE 
large commercial p< esibilities Write 
immediately for information on how to 
proceed and “Record of Invention" form 
Delays are dangerous in patent matters 

arence A. O'Brien, 14! Adams Bldg., 
Washington, ~ G 
B AIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PAT- 
ent Attorneys; patents and _ trade- 
marks, 802 Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, 
lowa. 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


POULTRY 
NOTICE TO POULTRY PURCHASERS 


UNLESS THERE IS A PREVIOUS 

agreement governing any transaction 
between buyer and seller, who might ad- 
vertise in these columns, Wallaces’ Farm- 
er and Iowa Homestead expects advertis- 
ers and buyers to comply with the follow- 








ing agreement. Where mature poultry is 
purchased on mail representations, with- 
out inspection, the seller upon receipt of 
the purchase price will ship the poultry to 
the buyer, with the privilege of examina- 
tion at arrival. If for any reason the ship- 
ment is not satisfactory, the buyer will 
ee th the poultry is properly fed and 
watered and returned immediately to the 
hipper the shipper standing carriage 
charges one way, the buyer paying them 
the other way Upon receipt of the re- 
turned shipment in good order, the ship- 
per will then refund the original purchase 
price If poultry is shipped a considerable 
distance, the shipment should be fed, wa- 
tered and given a one or two days’ rest 
and then returned. This is in accordance 


to general custom in handling such trans- 
actions and is assumed to govern all deals 


between our advertisers and subscribers. 
If there is any variance to the above reg- 
ulations, shippers should notify buyers of 
them before filling orders, 








WHITE “‘LEGHORNS 
‘RED WHITE LEG- 


our 2,000 hens 300 
Leghorn Farm, Ban- 


LARGE TYPE, TAN‘ 

horn chicks from 
egg bred. Hamilton 
croft, Iowa. 





LEGHORN 
Egs- 


EGG LINE TANCRED 
chicks at half price. Catalog free. 
land Farms, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 


800 


WHITE MINORCAS 





REDUCED JULY 15, WHITE MINORCA 
chicl from our fifty acre Minorca 

Farm $5.50 prepaid Personius Minorca 

Farm Fairmont, Minnesota 

SAVE MONE BUY NOW ~PRODUC- 
tion bred Whi Minorca cockerels. 

Oscar Frandle, B uffalo Center, Towa 

BARRED ROCKS 

NOW LAYING — LARG YEARLING 
Barred Rock hens, Pr ; reasonable. 

Ga Hoverman, Alta Vista, Iowa 

TURKEYS 

BLACKHEAD IN TURKEYS PREYENT- 
ed, red Pint § yo OW Furkey 

Tonic, Box E, Monticello, Illinois. 


TURKEY POULTS 


100,000 
Spencer 


BRONZE BABY URKEYS. 
vearl Write for July pri 
Chick Hatchery, Spencer, Iowa, 


es. 


REGISTERED POULTRY MARKER 





PERSONAL SERVICE. 
418 Des Moines 


TALBERT DICK 
No consultation charges, 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa, 


BABY CHICKS 


CHICKS, STATE ACCREDITED, WORM 

treated, very rigidly culled for high egg 
production. English Tom Barron, large 
type, 316 egg strain White Leghorns, 
Barred, White, Buff Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons, Reds, Rhode Island Whites 
$4.%. Quality, White, Brown, Buff Leg- 
horns $4.25. Sussex, White Giants, An- 
dalusians $7.85. Heavy assorted $4.50, 
light assorted $4.10. 100 per cent alive 
arrival guaranteed. Whiteview Hatch- 
ery, Roanoke, Illinois. 














SHIPS Cc. O. D. SEND NO 
Postcard will bring them. Post- 

arrival guaranteed. Hatches 
and Thursday until September. 
shipments. Order now White, 
Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas, Heavy 
Assorted, 100, $4.25 Barred, White 
Rocks, White, Silver Wvyandottes, Buff 
Orpingtons Buff, B er k, White Minoreas, 
$4.75; Assorted, $3.75. apper’s Hatchery, 
Elgin, Iowa. 


CAPPER 

money 
paid, alive 
Monday 
Prompt 


Reds, 


A HEAVY 
of getting 


WE ARE NOW RECEIVING 
rush of orders. To be sure 
your chicks when wanted, please order 
now. Avoid the mid-season rush, Book 
orders at once. Money-Maker chicks come 
in 17 breeds. Flocks rigidly culled, blood- 
tested New prices, 6c-up Postpaid. 
Hatches off each Monday, Thursday. Get 
free circular. Franklin Hatchery, 694 
Franklin Ave., Council Bluffs, lowa. 
CHICKS! _ FIVE 
onstant rigid 


GRACI 
vears of 


7S 


TRIPLE A 
bloodtesting 


















culling make Grace better Im- 

iediate shipment low prices. 
English, White or Buff Leghorns, $3.75 
per 100 , Buff, Barred Rocks, Reds, 
White or Buff Orpingtons, White Wyan- 
dottes and White oreas, $4 per 100 
Mixed $3.50. Prenaid. Grace’s Hatchery, 


Chillicothe, Missouri, 


BLOODTESTE 
Tested Chic} 


D, GRADE AAA 
immediate 
eh Anconas, Heavy 

Ro Orpingtons, $3.95 

$3. Dallas County Chickery, 

ilo, Missouri, 


STARTED CHICKS 


KING'S STARTED CHIC KS 

and please you in sturdi- 
and price. More economical 
day old chicks. 35.000 brood- 
All breeds, two, three, and 
old; Pullets, Cockerels heavy 
breeds for capons. Prices on application. 
Assorted Light Breed Cockerels 3-4 weeks 
old $5 per 100. Catalog. Iowa Hatchery, 
Iowa City, Iowa, 


TRIPLE 
shipment 
Assort- 
As- 
But- 








SOR 
surprise 
ness, quality 
r you than 
ing plant 
four weeks 


ALL POPULAR 
$1 per 100 books 
ry, Bancroft, Iowa, 


STARTED CHICKS, 
breeds, reasonable 
order. Hs amilto n Hatche 


POULTRY _ 


BANTAMS | 





GOLDEN SE ABR IGHT B ANTAMS, ALL 


ages Chicks 2 weeks old, each, 
Runft, Reinbeck, Iowa. 
Please mention this paper when writing. 


SE THE W-F REGISTERED MARKER 
on all your poultry for identification in 
case of theft. Tattoos on the web of the 
wing, a different number for each owner. 
List of marker owners is filed with sher- 
iffs, police departments and others. Price 
with complete instructions and ink for 100 
birds, $2; with ink for 250 birds, $2.50. 
Send all orders to Service Bureau Depart- 
ment, Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead, Des Moines, Iowa, 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CELERY PLANTS 


U 








WHITE _ 


PLUME, GOL DEN SELF- 

Blanching, Giant Pascal, 60c—100; 

$1—200. Postpaid. Fred Wiseman, Ma- 
comb, Tllinois. 





Livestock Receipts and Prices 
The following table gives data as to per cent of 
ten-year average for receipts and prices as they have 
peers ailed 


week by week for the past eight weeks 
ach week is compared with the 1923-1932 average 




















of the corresponding week. Hog receipts. eleven mar 
kets: cattle and sheep, seven markets. Sheep and 
lamb receipts are combined 
HOGS 
[= | es 
Bo] Slo 
ae! AF) & 
lee 
S25} $3] £8 
oc) Of of 
Sol MsiOa 
os 105! 84! 48 
os 99| 87| 47 
88] 72! 56 
80} 75! 55 
R RO) ZS! HS 
113! 95! 52 
105! 91 ho 
115] 85 0 
CATTLE 
April 30 to May 6 79!) 84! 52 
May 7 to 18 83! S87| 54 
May 14 to 20 76) 80! 57 
May 21 to 27 74| 86! 58 
May 28 to June 3 68} 74! 61 
June 4 to 10 91| 92) 57 
June 11 to 17 87) 921 56 
June 18 to 24 89!) 90! 56 
SHEEP 
6 S5/101 87 
86/104! 41 
94:105) 43 
104)108!) 42 
3 61! 7S! 50 
SQ} ST! 54 
7 ao! 49 
971109) 49 
LAMBS 
April 30 to May 6 
May 7 t 3 
May 14 to 20 
May 21 to 27 
May 28 to June 3 
June 4 to 10 
June 11 to 17 
Tnne 18 4 
Pork Products 
The f wing table gives the percentage f th 
nine r average 1924-19382, of pork products 
ste western markets, 
o 
2; 3 
= | =!1¢ 
“ 7 
=|) 8 
® ! | —_ 
Bin e 
Gee | 5 
aula & 
1 ! 329! 65! 76 
38! 62! 77 
43! 59! 78 
63!) 71! 86 
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A Study of the Markets 











Price Outlook in Terms of Percentage 
of Ten-Year Average 


The ta ble below shows the trend of prices as com- 
pared with the average for the corresponding week 
for the ten-year period, 1923 to 1932 ‘his elimi- 
nates seasonal bias and gives comparable figures for 
































ast week. two weeks ago, a month ago and a year 
ago. C ompariso n of vps prices with prices of other 
0 ities may be nde by noting the trend of 
es paid by tamer and Fisher’s wholesale 
= be 
2 eo te 
oii Bi + 
ml > A - 
Retail prices pafd by farmers G8! BS! BS] T4 
Fisher’s Index Number ............... 70! 69; 65) 66 
Cattle——-Chicago— 
1,300-lb fat ce ne! ST) 60) 66 
1 100- lb. fat ca 56| 57) G1, 65 
F and cu 2; 59, GS! 49 
a Ee a 57, 60) 62) 6O 
Hogs :—Chicago— 
Heavy | 48! 49| 57! 48 
Light $5) 49) 56) 49 
Pigs 34! 43) 52/1 48 
Sows (smooth and rough 36| 40; 47| 37 
Shee p—Chicago— 
Lambs aah 58! 58! 50) 48 
Grain—Chicaqo— 
Corn, No. 2 mixed 61! 54! 53) 37 
Oats, No. 2 white 93} 73] 56] 48 
Wheat, No. 2 nea SO) 68!) GO 44 
Wheat, No. 2 northern w-| 82) 68| 55) 47 
Grain—on_ Towa Farms— 
© 5 57! 39) 46! 31 
Oats . LOS) 666 $9) BY 
Wheat, No. 2 har a: Sf 63) 59] 38 
Wool and Hi ahi 
Quarter yJlood woo , S1 81 He 32 
Light cow %—Cl 87| 91] 77! 30 
Mitt Feeds— 
Cottonseed meal—Milwaukee 62| 55) 55| 44 
inse¢ eal Milwaukee 6 63 ii ir) 
60 ot , of] 
y 67) 61 ” $7 
| | { | 
DORM: cecicanane 56) 56) 58| 61 
lt Kans Cit 5 G6) DS) OY 
' “other: Farm Products— ‘ 
Sut Chi ) 67 y 
c g n4 ne 
cag 60 17 
k . D 28 
Chi nO no 
Provisions-——Chicago— 
J Gresadencsinpedcedsnanccneses 6 39 
Ham 9 o7 
Bac 2 65 
‘Futures—Chi cago— 
n 
July 60} 54} 51 34 
Septembe 67) 6O) 55 38 
Oo 
July 99| 75] 56] 47 
epte er 111] 86) 62! 52 
79! 68 60 43 
c 84) 72) 64] 47 
J 56! S55) 54 
September 57| 551 541 38 
Industrial Products— 
Coke——Connellsvill 61) 61! 59) 70 
Pig iro Bi intra ham 70) 69!) 69) 64 
Copper——New York 62| 621 55! 43 
Crude petroleum New York 50! 46) 42! 68 
Crude rubber ; 24) 25! 20! 13 
Cement 88| 88! 86! 75 
Financiai— | | 
Interest. 30 to 90. day paper 1 | 
A, ee 22} 27! 26] 38 
Industrial stocks 81/ 79! 64! 31 
Railroad stocks 50) 49! 40! 15 
Public utility stocks ............008. 80! 84] 65! 41 


Miscellaneous Farm Product Prices 








| g 
ad 
g 3 
Ps = 
mm, 3 
| & | ¢§ 
— - 
Chicago Produce— | ! 
Butter, creamery extras ............ |} .28%!] .22% 
Cheddar cheese ...... 13%] .134 
Kove fresh firsts 138%] 12 
BEIT: «svsncseavevens i. sore 
Fat hens . 10%! .10 
ay Ts ae. |. ome 
cae eo ic Caves veiitcs ssn xeeneivs 06%! 106% 
Other Farm Products— | 
Quarter-blood —wool——Boston 30 =| 30 
Light cow hides——Chicago 12%] 12% 
Lard——Chicago cece eghenacasine | 6.35 | 6.22% 
Red clover seed——Chicago 10.38 {10.00 
Cotton New York paebebaeeucn 10%] .09 % 
Foreign Markets— | 
No. 2 corn Buenos Aires 82% 30% 
Lard—-Liverpool SR 7.91 | 7.94 





Movement of Feeders and Stockers 
to Corn Belt 


The following table shows the movement of feeder 





and stocker cattle from twelve markets into the 
| seven corn belt states 
Months of January to May, Incl. 
| 

eet 

J - 

3 =k 
RODE  eeteeves 102,456] 489,795 
1932 76,421 331,851 
1933 111,863 419.653 
Ended June 16, 1933; June 17. 


Three Weeks, ‘ 





932; June 19, 19 
1931 4.844 8.457 
BPD. .csase 7.189 4.112 
1933 ‘ 11.830 7.085 





Terminal Supplies 





2 following tat le gives the percentage of eighbt- 
res nverans if 1%: for the corresponding 
weeks for the vi ible supplies of corn, wheat and 
oats and ene > storage atocks of butter and eggs 












= g 
& Me 
M we 
May 13 128 106 
May 20 14% 108 
May 27 169 111 
June 3 178 113 
June 10 18h 114 
ED CUNE  soccaysveccaccsunbesabacnced 209 {120 
June 24 229 114 
July 1 257 113 
Railroad Loadings 
Figures show the percentage for the two weeks 
ding ine 10, 19338, of tt 23-1932 ten-year 
or the corre sponding wae Coal and_ coke 
S58 per cent, grain 97 per cent, livestoc er 
cen lumber 39 per cent, ore 17 per cent, and 
miscellaneous products 62 per cent 
Federal Land Bank Bonds 
Federal land bank 4% _ per cent bonds, due in 
1958. but callable in 1938, were quoted last week 
at 88% “our per cent bonds are quotable at 83 


~ 


| 





K | 










































Current Market Prices of Livestock, 
Hay, Grain and Feeds 
CATTLE 

| é 
¢ & 
Bia 
oO | 8 = 
Medium and hes | 
(1,100 Ibs } 
Choice an prime- 
Last week 6.22) 6.88 
ore 6.25) 6.75) ¢ 
G 
5.50 &S 
« 5.50) 5.88 
M ul 
Last week 4.62) 5.0 
Week betore 4.62) 5.12 
Commor 
Last k : - 3 88! 4.00 
“eh e J seats cies 3.88| 4.2 
Light beef steers (1,100 Ibs 
aown 
Choice and prime 
Last wee 6.30) 6.88) ¢ 
Week before 6.25] 6.75! ¢€ 
Medium and good 
Last w : 5.12] 5.50 
Week before 12) 5.62 
Common 
La 3.88! 4.00 
Weel re 8.88] 4.25 
Butcher ¢ Heifers 
Las 4.12] 4.38 
Week befor 4.20) 4.50 j 
Cow 
I eek 3.12) 3.25 
Wee before 3.38) 3.50 
Bull 
Last 280) 3.00 
Wee ’ ¢ 2.75) 3.00 
Canners ul er 
Last week 1.92} 2.12 
2.45} 2.38 
4.38 4.50 
4.38! 5.00 
x 3.12) 3.50 
Weel before <abe 8.25] 3.7 
HOGS 
3.98) 4.46 
4.18] 4.48 
4.08 4.45 
4.22) 4.55 
3.8 4.2 
4.15) 4.45 ) 
130-150 Ibs 
25] 3.70 
3.50] 3.92 
packing sows 
8.55) 3.55 ; 
3.70) 3.88 
, 00 
3.32 15 
ast. week ) =, | ore 2.85 
Week before Me iscdenss 5 
SHEEP 
Lambs (90 Ibs down), com- | 
mon to prime— | | 
Last week i wotasecsadaseecch MELEE UGLae " 
a Week before ssiveacesaseel ee ee) 6,06 
Yearling wethers, med. to choice | 
ast wee RR REL, | 4.38{ 5.18 00 
: Week before..." | 4.38] 5.00 00 
Ewes, good to choice | | 
ast week evecupesetiecsoncens| GE SRoeGT 2.22 
Week before ............-..0.005 | 2.00] 2.38! 2.12 
Hogs quoted good to choice; cattle, unless otlier 
wise stated, at an average from common to choice. 
HAY 
mixed. | 


bie “Wy ae clover, 
vO. - 
nent SR 
EEE NOI, -ccsceunecsrnnssccenchisvesssas 
yt sailiber — 
8 a ane 
Week before ............ 
Alfalfa, choice— 
ast week on 
W y eek before . 
Alfalfa, 
? ent week ..... 
Week before ae 
ee standard — 


w ~fy “before ; 

Alfalfa, No. 2 
Last week . ren 
Week before 


















| & . 
| a E 
° c a 
ry a) oS . 
© se | 
= a one 
Corn, No. 2Y—_ ] oa 
Last week ..... 51%!) .44% { 
Week before ....) .45%| .40% 2 
Corn, No. 3Y— | 
i i ae 10 Se 43 43 
Week before 443 40 .B0 he 2¢ 
Corn. No Y- | = 
Last week ........ | .41%]| .41 4 
Week before .27 % 2 
Oats | 
Last _. Oe | .88 '% ‘ 
Week ase fore | 25 
Barley | | 
BOE WOO cccccaus 53% | 
Week before ee a | 
tye— | | 
Last week ........ | .73% | 
Week before . 63%| .56 | 
Wheat, No. 2 hard | | 
Last wee : 89 % 84%! .&7 S 
Week before 76 70 % 65 ( 
g 
a 
Bran 
Last week .... 15.12/12.00)12.75/16.0¢ 
Week before 13.25/10.12/10.25)\14.¢ 
"Test week ...... 15.75/16.75/13.25/21.00 
Week before 14.25/)15.25/11.25/18.00 
Hominy feed | 
Last week 16.75 17.0 
Week before 15.25 ones 15.4 
Linseed oil meal 
Last week 9.65 26.75 
Week before 26.90 24.50 
Cottonseed meal - 79 
Last week ........ | | #¢ 
Week before . | 
' Re, Ope Zeer ee rn Bien 42.50 
Week before 42.00 
Gluten ! 
Se | 7 
Last w aS ee | 30.00 
Week before 27.00 
Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots: all other 






car lot 


points 
Soybeans in car lots, 


f. o. b. Centerville. Towa. 
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The 
Cash Market 
is Valuable 


Wuen banks close and when people 
cannot get money for their services 
or for the things they have to sell, 
great hardship is inflicted upon 
everybody. Cash is of the utmost 
importance in the daily affairs of 
the country. 

Armour and Company pays cash 
every day for the livestock pur- 
chased, and the packing industry 
buys all of the livestock which farm- 
ers choose to market. This consti- 
tutes one of agriculture’s greatest 
assets. 

The maintenance of the cash 
market rests wholly on ability to sell 
the meat and other products result- 
ing from slaughter. There are 
numerous substitutes for the prod- 
ucts of livestock, but Armour and 
Company has always succeeded in 
selling all of its meat and by-prod- 
ucts without waste and without dam- 
ming up the flow. 

Keeping the price of the prod- 
ucts within the reach of the buying 
public is the whole secret underly- 
ing the maintenance of the cash 
market. Prices move up and down 
in accord with the available supply 
of meat and the purchasing power 
of the public. Sometimes the prices 
which are obtainable include goodly 
profits; sometimes losses have to be 
sustained. But all of the time the 
meat stream is kept moving and the 
farmers can always get cash for their 
livestock. 

In helping to maintain the cash 
market, Armour and Company is 
rendering a great service to farmers 
and consumers, 

—? 


/ President 


AN INVITATION TO YOU 
(Do you plan to visit the Century of 
Progress in Chicago this summer? If you 
do, we extend to you a cordial invitation 
to visit the Armour and Company plant 
in the Union Stock Yards. 


ARMOUWR 
AND COMPANY 
U.S. A. 


Listen to the Armour Hour every Friday night 
over 36 stations associated with the N. B.C. 
Central Standard Time, 7.30 P.M.-8 P.M. 





GERMICIDE 
PARASITICIDE 
DISINFECTANT 


Helps Protect 
Livestock and 
Poultry from 
Parasites and 


Ura eett! — Disease 
Drug Stores Sell P arke-Davis Products 


booklet on 
“FARM SANITATION” 
Write today! 


Address Desk K-41-G 









Animal Industry Dept. of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO.. 





- DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
_DUROC JERSEYS 
DUROC RRED SOWS 
WELL G 7ROWN, double treated, easy feeders 
.)) rid’s champion breeding Due to farrow in 
Au and September Al open show prospects 
for. Club we Price $20 to $ i 
M. ( CRAMER & SON ONROE, IOWA 
IOWA'S OLDEST ‘Du ROC BRE EDE RS 


TAMWORTHS 
~ TAMWORTH FALL 
BOARS 


Well grown, double treated, ready for 


immediate duty. Prompt shipment. 

also a few open gilts. One pure bred 

445 IE bull calf. C. T. A. record of dam, 
2 Ibs, 


as two-year-old 


]. J. Newlin, Grimes, Iowa 





LIVESTOCK REPRESENTATIVES 

ie White, 604 North Fortieth St., 
Omaha, Neb. 

J. E. Halsey, care of Wallace Publish- 
'ng Co., Des Moines, lowa. 

ti The last Pages for livestock adver- 

rd go to press on Wednesday 

OC TENGs the week previous, ten days 
advance of date of issue. Forms 
or our next issue, July 22, close on 





Wednesday morning, July 12. 





— 











WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


Future Livestock Sales 
HEREFORDS 


Oct. 11—J. N. B. Miller & Sons, Corn- 
ing, Iowa. 
Oct. 18—At Atlantic, lowa; Harold Mas- 


terson, Mgr., Audubon, Iowa. 


Oct. 16—(Dispersion Sale) Heath & 
Hayes, Villisca, lowa, 
SHORTHORNS 
Sept. 20—H. K. Owens, Homestead, Ia. 


Oct. 21—Helfred Farms, R. 6, Des 


Moines, Iowa. 


Nov. 20—Leslie D. Seeland, Monona, Ia. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
Oct. 3—M. C. Cramer, Monroe, Iowa. 





Livestock News 


The Ken-Caryl herd of Herefords. and 
the ranch at Littleton, Colo., was re- 
cently sold by its owner, John C. Shaf- 
fer, Chicago, Ill, to A. E. Carson, a 
real estate man of Denver. Mr. Carson 
will continue the herd of cattle as in 
the past, and will be out with a show 
herd this fall and winter. 


The Shorthorn sale of Held Bros., at 


Hinton, Iowa, on June 16, attracted a 
large crowd, and the 15 bulls in the sale 
averaged $80. The top bull was No. 1, 
a Cruickshank Mayflower, a very classy 
yearling, and he went to P. S. Schut, 
Sioux Center, Iowa, at $138. Earl 


secured No. 4 
others were 


O’Brien, Le Mars, Iowa, 
at $125, while a number of 
right around the $100 mark. The young 
heifers averaged $54, and most of these 
were quite young. The day was excep- 
tionally warm, and the weather condi- 
tions were not conducive to any high 
prices. Colonels Lysle and Haymaker 
were the auctioneers in charge. 


four-year-old 


The junior registered 
Holstein cow, Eldon Piebe Mechthilde 
Bess 2d, owned by the Men's Reforma- 
tory, at Clive, Iowa, has completed an 


record of 24,042.9 pounds 
pounds of fat. This 
is as much milk as five average dairy 
cows yield in a year, and is sufficient 
to furnish thirty inmates a quart a day 
for the year. Bess 2d is of splendid type, 
and plans are made to exhibit her at 
the Iowa State Fair this year. Since 
completing her large record, she has 
again freshened, and is milking an av- 
erage of 100 pounds a day. She was fed 
a daily average of 20 pounds of grain, 


official yearly 
of milk and 765.7 


10 pounds of silage, 8 pounds of beet 
pulp and 15 pounds of alfalfa hay. 

The recent sale of Hereford cattle 
held by H. W. Wilson, Horton, Kan., 
marks the upturn of the “New Deal” 
for the Hereford cattle breeders. Ten 


years ago, when cattle prices were low, 
Mr. Wilson saw the advantage of the 
opportunity to establish a purebred herd 
of cattle. He started with a few choice 
heifers for a foundation, and since has 
always used the very best bulls that he 
could buy. The offering of fifty head 
averaged $205. Six heifers sired by The 
New Prince, by Prince Domino Mis- 
chief, averaged $237, the top one bring- 
ing $265. A yearling bull, the first one 
sold, brought $525, and cows with calves 
at foot brought up to $550. Breeders 
from ten states were in attendance at 
the sale, 


Shorthorn sale of 


The Milking | dual- 
purpose cattle, made by Andrew H. 
Barnes, Leighton, Iowa, June 14, was 
well attended. Breeders were in evi- 
dence from all sections of the state 
and Minnesota. Mr. Barnes offered a 


practical lot of useful cattle in just farm 
condition, and the result of the sale 















was regarded as satisfactory. The four 
mature cows averaged $90, with 21 year- 
ling’ bred heifers making $60 each: the 
eight open heifers, $43, and ten young 
bulls about $45. The heaviest buyer 
was Frank Larson, Peosta, Iowa. Other 
buvers included L. G Edge & Son, 
Newton, Iowa; C. Heemstra, Oskaloosa, 
Towa; Ike Herney, Leighton, Iowa; Per- 
ry Weimer, New Sharor Iowa; Bert 
Bond, Fremont, Iowa; T. W. Harstey, 
Ottumwa, Iowa; George Loonan, Hud- 
son, Iowa, and others. 

Of interest to hog men, and especially 
to Hampshire breeders, is the recent 
sale of that noted Hampshire sire 
Clan, from the herd of Ed. S i 
& Sons, Pilger, Neb., to Orben Schoff, 
Lost Natior Iowa The Clan was far- 
rowed in March, and was pur- 
chased by the Rennicks in October of 
that year, and has been in their herd 


bred by W. H 


ever since. He wa 


Siebrandt, and was sired by Smooth 
Chief and out of Wisner Maid 2d, by 
Cuming Lad. He not only was the 
foundation on which the Rennick herd 
was laid, but was the sire of the whole 
Clan family. He has sired both sons 
and daughters that have won grand 
championship honors at the leading 
fairs and shows of this country, one of 
his most noted sons being Twin Cedar 
Clan Ist, that was used with great 
success in the Hurska herd in South 
Dakota and later in the herd of Frank 
Oren, of Ohio, 


That a good herd of cattle, properly 
advertised, and presented in good con- 
dition, is still an attraction to the 
American farmer and breeder, was best 
demonstrated on June 22, when one of 
the greatest herd of Scotch Shorthorns 
passed into other hands thru the dis- 
persal of the Harry Hopley herd, at 
Atlantic, Iowa. This herd, established 
a quarter of a century ago, been 






has 
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Hanpvy Power 


AIR COOLED SINGLE 
,_ MOUNTED AND COMPLETE AS SHOWN HERE 


CYLINDER ENGINE 








day. 











Buy Yours Now! 


-— ~~ 
The handiest, 
portable gasoline farm engine on the market to- 
Easily 
stantly hooked up to any equipment; 
on the farm, 


most efficient and least expensive 


wheeled from place to place. In- 


for all work 


Highest grade in every detail. Air 


cooled, No water to freeze in winter or boil in 
summer. Develops full 6 h. p. 
Farmer Agents Can be timed down to 3 h. p. 
Big hit everywhere. Buy 
Wanted YOURS NOW! Or write for 
Write for attractive fully _descriptiv e literature, 
proposition. Big op- sent FREE. 
Portunity for terri- ya . r 
tory and good earn- W ISC¢ INSIN 
- ings Your chance 4) > . » >A T, 
H P 50 for a real, profitable Meé ) I ( KR ct RE ( KR \ I i »N 
G .F. Complete $975 business. Write right Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Illustrated now for proposition. r ¥ ’ 











regarded as r t this 
countr Mr. Ho} bred his show 
cattle and has shown his breeding cat- 
tle, and no herd in this ntry has 
done more to advance the Shorthorn 
breed than the Hopley herd The at- 
tendance at the sale was very large, 
and hundreds could not get into the 
pavilion. We placed the number at 700, 
but some tell us it would pass the 1,000 


mark. Breeders from a dozen different 


states were at the ringside when Lieut. 
Gov. Nelson G. Kraschel opened the 
sale. Breeders came to buy or see the 
great International champion bull, 
Browndale Goldspur, and his get sell. 


Many of these breeders had followed the 
reputation of this great bull since Mr. 
Hopley had purchased him in an Inter- 
national sale at Chicago, a number of 
years ago, and they were conscious of 
the fact that his sons and daughters 
were winning in the best shows in this 


country. They were there to see who 
might become the new owner of this 
great sire and this great herd of cattle. 


The sale opened on cows with calves at 
foot, 15 head making an average of 
$160.66, with a top of $275 on Lot 28, 
Village Beauty 3d, a daughter of Beau's 





Stamp, by Village Beau, being pur- 
chased by J. W. Dana, Polo, Mo. Brown- 
dale Goldspur was then led into the 
ring, with over a half dozen breeders 
starting to bid on him. The bidding 
was rapid until he reached $1,000, then 
it developed into a battle between Fred 
W. Hubbell, of Des Moines; the Allen 
Cattle Co., Colorado Springs, Colo., and 
John Dixon, manager of Edellyn Farm, 
owned by Tom Wilson, Wilson, Ill. The 
Allen Cattle Co., with a bid of $1,400, 
was the buyer of one of the greatest 
sires in the Shorthorn breed today. 
There was more interest in the selling 
of Browndale Goldspur than anything 
that has happened in livestock circles 
in years. Eleven head of bulls averaged 
$277.72. Bull buyers from Iowa were 
Joe Bramley, Arion; John T. Edson, 
Storm Lake; Dave Stitt, Clarinda, and 
Harvey Larson, Oakland; also Dr. Wm. 
Wallis, Marysville, Mo.; Wilson Ranch, 
New Mexico; F. M. Townsend, Marys- 
ville, Mo.; J. W. Dana, Polo, Mo.; Kane 


Sheffield, Ill, and In BR ce 


Bros., 


Dunn, Dell Rapids, S. D Sixty-two 
head of females averaged $131.85, and 
the general average on 73 head was 
$153.83 Jowa took 40 head; Illinois, 11; 
Missouri, 10: South Dakota, 6; Indiana, 
, and one ich to Colorado, New Mex 
o and Canada. J. W. Dana, Polo, Mo., 
took six head for $945; L. E. Flanagan, 
Peoria, Ill, seven head for $980, and 
Dr. I lL. Dunn, Dell Rapids, S. D., six 
head for $945 Col. H. O. Tellier as- 
sisted Colonel Kraschel in the selling. 


CATTLE FEEDERS’ DAY AT AMES 






The annual Cattle Feeders’ “Hey Day” 
will be held at Iowa State College, 
Ames, July 21 Twelve lots of steer 
calves, purchased yn the Sioux City 
market, will have been on feed for eight 
mont the time the meeting will be 
held. f ng th vear includes 
idditional tests of the use of soybeans 
as a protein supplement Some of the 
lots were fed a limited ration at the 
start, and are being finished on grass, 
while other lots are being finished in 
the dry lot. 

Two lots of heifer calves were also 
fed this year in ymparison with the 
steers They were finished and mar- 
keted in May after being fed for six 


Culbertson, 
that 


in charge of 
this year's 
some very 
economical 
farmers and 


months. C. C 
the feeding tests, 
work is bringing to light 
interesting facts concerning 
feeding, and urges as many 


Says 


feeders as possible to be present. It is 
always interesting to be able to see the 
cattle when their rations and methods 


anagement are discussed. 


RAW LINSEED OIL FOR LICE 
brush 


of m 





taw linseed oil applied with a 


is recommended as an effective method 
of ridding cattle of lice From four to 
five cows can be treated with a pint of 
oil, and the treatment should be repeat- 
ed in a week or ten days if necessary. 
After treatment, keep the cattle out of 
strong sunlight for twelve hours or 
more Be sure to use only the raw 


livestock men are cautioned 
using boiled linseed oil, 


product; 
against 








93 Diseases 


of cattle, hogs, horses, 
sheep and poultry and how 
to treat them are described 
and illustrated in Peters’ 
Veterinary Guide, a 180-page 
book of great help the year 
around. Agricultural instruc- 
torsare using this helpful book. Send for your 
free copy today and prevent loss from disease. 


Do Your Own 


Vaccinating 
and save 1/2 the cost 


—shows how to save 
Hog Cholera money by vaccinat- 
ing your own pigs and how to get free syringes 
with an order for 3000 c. c,'s of Peters’ Clear 
Serum and 200 c. c.’s of virus (enough to vac- 
cinate 120 pigs) for only $17.00. 
Abortion _ tells how to collect blood 
samples from your cows to 
be sent to our laboratories for free testing. 
Also how to do your own vaccinating against 
Abortion at 25 cents per cow. 
—describes symptoms and 
Blackleg tells how to vaccinate with 
Peters’ Blackleg Aggressin at 10 cts. per dose. 
Free syringe with 100 doses. 
COLD BRANDING—WITHOUT HOT IRON at 1 cent 
per animal, or $1.25a Pint. Branding Iron, $1.25 
—any letter. rite and order today. 
PETERS SERUM CO., LABORATORIES 
First Hog Serum Company in the Worid 
Live Stock Exchange Building Kansas City, Missouri 


















Peters Family, Pioneers in Animal Serums 








HORSES AND JACKS 
The Breeding Season 
Is Here 


Breed your mares to 
Belgian stallions that 
produce the colts the 
market demands and 
brings the highest 
prices. Colts with gen- 
tle dispositions, easy 
keepers and with plenty 
of style and action. 

Raise Belgian horses 




















that will consume your 

unsalable roughage and cheap farm crops 

which will enable you to realize the highest 

price for the same. 

The American Association of Importers and 
Breeders of Belgian Draft Horses 


Address: J. D. Conner, Jr., Sec.-Treas., 
Wabash, Indiana 


For Sale 


Percheron stallion two years old. Shropshire, 
Hampshire and Oxford breeding ewes. 


Animal Husbandry Dept. 


Iowa State College 


Ames, Iowa 


FARCEUR BELGIANS 


STALLIONS AND MARES FOR SALE. Oakdale 
Farceur, the greatest breeding son of Farceur, 
heads our stud Our Belgians are noted for their 











quality, size and substance. Visitors welcome 
Cc. G. GOOD & SON OGDEN, IOWA 
HEREFORDS 


~~ 25 HER EFORD BULTS 


Choice bulls 16 months old, 


desirable type, 12 
BL ANCHARD 6: 5th 


PRINCE DOMINO and BEAU 
breeding. One tried three-year-old All priced rea- 
sonably. Farm one mile west town just north Lin- 


In Highway _See r & 

HEREFORD BULLS 
oy ) Dark ret nicely marked, good heads, 
: Se avy bone, well grown, serviceable 
rince Domino Domino, 
Stanway and Beau President 
$50 to $75 
CHANDLER, 


Brown, Mechanic sville, Ta. 


es 
Bright 
breeding 


FRED 
MILKING § SHORTHORNS 
PEE RLE SS ‘and “Rielle Vernon herds of Milk- 


ing Shorthorns. Breeders for 40 
American and Imported Bates 


Chariton, Iowa 











years. The choicest 

and Clay breeding with excellent milking ancestry. 
Bulls, b. to 12 n Bths old. A few choice tried young 
cows and bred hei *rices_ reasonable White 
Collie one 5 I Le ogsdon , Decorah, Iowa. 








This new Pathfinder 


is the oreatest tire at 


its price that ever 


came down the pike” 


F YOURE risking your life on old, worn-out tires—get ’em off your 
wheels right now—and get new Pathfinders on. 


The Goodyear name means that the tire has NOT been cheapened 
to make possible a low price. On the contrary, the new Pathfinder 
packs a lot MORE miles and a lot MORE safety than any of the 
17,000,000 Pathfinders that preceded it. 


FULL CENTER TRACTION now—safety grip right where the rub- | 


ber meets the road. 20% THICKER TREAD. STRONGER SIDEWALLS. 
IMPROVED RUBBER COMPOUND for extra toughness. STOUTER 
BODY of shock-absorbing Supertwist Cord, which prevents blowouts 
because it doesn’t heat up. 


The nearest Goodyear Dealer has your size. The time to get a full 
set of Pathfinders and long-life Goodyear tubes is NOW—at prices you 
may never see again. 
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SIZE 4.40-21 


LOOK AT THESE PRICES: 





4.40-21 5.00 


4.75-20 *6.35 





4.s0-20°5 AQ) 


s.00-19°,55 





4.50-21°5 60 


5.00-20 6.75 








4.75-19 *6.05 





30 x 3% *4 50 


OTHER SIZES PROPORTIONATELY LOW 
ALL FULL OVERSIZE. LIFETIME GUARANTEE 


nt 0 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON 


SS 





